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COLUMBUS, or Discovery Day, 


of all kinds, SPER, 
Indian Head Slate Blackb'ds, 
(every slab guaranteed). 
A series of Tasteaus, with Aéstorically accurate text and full 
explanations, by Superintendent Jonn Kerynton, author of Arbor 
Day Exercises, &c. With illustrations. 
Every school in the country will need this little gem. It 
is full of beautiful and appropriate songs, written expressly to 
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A Music Book for schools, with Open- work meets all requirements. The method employed is in harmony with the most advanced system of language 
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Attention is invited to the following works, recognized as of superior merit : 


electing 7 ex B ookRs Cogswell’s Lessons in Number; Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic; Bradbury’s Ele- 


mentary Arithmetic; Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra; Bradbury’s Academic Geom- 


FOR THE etry; Meservey’s Text-Book in Book-keping; Stone’s History of England. 
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DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE ROOF PAINT. 


E understand that many teachers own their own homes, and we therefore want to call 
their attention to Drxon’s Grapuite Paint, which we recommend for roofs of all kinds. 
It covers two to three times more surface, and lasts four to five times longer than any other 
paint. It is not a new article, and there are roofs painted with this paint that have not re- 
quired repainting in fifteen to twenty years. We shall be pleased to send our circulars ; and 


now is the proper time to paint. e | | 
We endorse this paint as fully as we do Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, NW. J. 
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HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 
now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
447 and 449 East 52d St., 
(2) NEW YORK. 


THE ACVE 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 

When the slate 
ia broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new siate. 

Sample mailed 
for10¢. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J. HAMMETT, 
352 Wa-hington St., Boston. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in lU days. Never returns; no purge; 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
4 world’s bra'n workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a wétad phos/Aite,— not a /aboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 
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($1.00) from 56 W. 25th a KGtyC 


St., New York. 


Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 
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Simplicity. Durability. Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 
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Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
we W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago 
J.B. Liprrxcorr COMPANY, 
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UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
a THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH LLOTTS 303, 204, 604 B.F., 351, 
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STEEL ENS. "and his other etyles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
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Blackboard surfaces of 12s tn, made of best 


paper ;— the best in the F 00 ag = al 
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UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YoRK SIDNEY OHIO cHicaao 
bY A WwW Bares’ 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
eto. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 


Schools. 
prices to Educational “institu 
ry and Price List free by mail. 
. F. & JOHN BA le 
949 RunyY STREET, ROCKFORD SEL. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THR 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, Cac rporated 
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Pp culars to 
J. Cotner, Jr, Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Sarsaparilla 


Is superior to all other preparations 
claiming to be blood-purifiers, First 
of all, because the principal ingredi- 
ent used init is the extract of gen- 
uine Honduras sarsaparilla root, the 
variety richest in medicinal proper- 

ties. Also, be- 
Cures Catarrh the yet. 
low dock, being raised expressly for 
the Company, is always fresh and 
of the very best kind. With equal 
discrimination and care, each of the 
other ingredients are selected and 
compounded, It is 


THE 


Superior Medicine 


because it is always the same in ap- 
pearance, flavor, and effect, and, be- 
ing highly concentrated, only small 
doses are needed. It is, therefore, 
the most economical blood-purifier 


in existence. It 
Cures 


makes food nour- 
SCROFUL A ishing, work pleas- 

ant, sleep refresh- 
ing, and life enjoyable. It searches 
out all impurities in the system and 
expels them harmlessly by the natu- 
ral channels. AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
gives elasticity to the step, and im- 
parts to the aged and infirm, re- 
newed health, strength, and vitality. 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Deecription and prices on application. 
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Pr inter A new invention for 
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drawings. q 


From an original on ordinary paper, with 
any pep, 100 copies can be made Fifty 
copies of typewriter manuscripts pro- 
duced in15 minutes. Send for circulars 
and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 
4t 20 Vesey St... New York. 
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ardhats in all departments of location, 
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onservatory Home forlady pupils provides for 
the very beat living accommotarions surrounds 
one, and safeguard. P: ices but 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ODE FOR COLUMBUS DAY. 


(Tune “'COLUMBIA’S BANNER.’’) 


“God helping me,’ cried Columbus, *‘ though fair or foul the 


breeze, 

I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the western seas! ’?— 

S» an eagle mizht leave its eyrie, bent, though the blue should bar, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscovered star! 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the setting sun; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails till the wondrous quest 
was done. 

Bat O the weary vigils, the murmuring, torturing days, 

Till the Pinta’s gun, and the shout of ‘* Land!’’ set the black 
night ablaz:! 

Till the shore lay fair as Paradise in morning’s balm and gold, 

And a world was won from the conquered deep, and the tale of 
the ages told! 


Uplift the starry Banner! The best age is begun! 

Weare the heirs of the mariners whose voyage that morn was done. 

—— lands Colambus gave and rivers through zones that 
roll, 

Bat his rarest, noblest bounty was a New World for the Soul! 

For be sailed from the Past with its stifling walls, to the Fature’s 


open sky, 
And the — of gloom and fear were laid as the breath of heaven 
went by; 
And the pedant’s pride and the lordling’s scorn were lost in that 
vital air, 
As fogs ace lost when sun and wind sweep ocean blue and bare; 
And Freedom and larger Kaowledge dawned clear, the sky to span, 
The birthright, not of priest or king, but of every child of man! 


Uplift the New World’s Banner to greet the exaltant sun! 

Let its rosy gleams still follow his beams as ewift to west they run, 

Till the i air rings with shout and hymn to welcome it shining 
igh, 

And our exgle from lone Katahdin to Shasta’s snow can fly 

In the light of its stars as told on fold is flang to the autumn sky! 

Uplift it, Youths and Maidens, with songs and loving cheers; 

a raptures, it has waved, through agonies and 
ears. 

Columbia looks from sea to sea and thrills with joy to know 

Her myriad sovs, as one, would leap to shield it from a foe! 

And you who soon will be the State, and shape each great decree, 

Ob, vow to live and die for it, if glorious death must be! 

The brave of all the centuries gone this starry Fiag have wrought ; 

In dungeons dim, on gory fields, its light and peace were bought; 

And you who front the fature,—whose days our dreame fulfil, — 

Oo Literty’s immortal height, Oh, plant it firmer still! 

For it fluate for broadest learning ; for the soul’s supreme release ; 

For law disdaining license ; for righteousness and peace ; 

For valor born of jastice; and its amplest scope and plan 

akes a queen of every woman, a king of every man! 
While forever, like Columbus, o'er Trush’s unfathomed main 
It pilots to the hidden isles, a grander realm to gain. 


Ab! what a mighty trust is ours, the noblest ever sung. 
To keep this Banner spotless its kindred stars among ! 
Oar fleets may throng the oceans,—our forts the headlands crown,— 
Oar mines their treasures lavish for mint and mart and town, — 
Rich fields and flucks and basy looms bring plenty, far and wide,— 
And — temples deck the land than Rome’s or Athens’ 
pride, — 
And science dare the mysteries of earth and wave and sky,— 
Tui none with us in splendor and strength and skill can vie; 
Yet, should we reckon Liberty and Mavhood less than these, 
Aud slight the right of the hamblest between our circling seas,— 
Should we be false to our sacred past, our fathers’ God forgetting, 
This Banner would lose its lastre, our sua be nigh his setting! 
Bat the om will sooner forget the east, the tides their ebb and 
ow, 

Than you forget our radiant Flag, and its matchless gifts forego! 
Nay! you will keep it hizh-advanced with ever-brightening sway,— 

be Banner whose light bevokens the L xrd’s diviner day,— 

ding the nations gloriously in Freedom’s boly way ! 
0 cloud on the field of azare,—no stain on the rosy bars,— 
od ~— yon, Soute an. Maidens, as you guard the Stripes and 
tars 


Epna DEAN PRocTOR, in Youth's Companion. 


— Sovereign of seasons! Monarch of the earth! 
Steward of bounteous Nature whose rich alms 
Are showered upon us from thy liberal palms, 
Until our spirits overflow with mirth. 
D.vinest Autumn! while our garners burst 
With plenteous harvesting, an heaped increase, 
We lift our eyes to thee through grateful tears. 
Wo:ldwide in boons, vouchsafe to visit first, 
And linger last along our realm of Peace, 
here Freedom calmly sits and beckons on the years! 
— Richard Henry Stoddard. 


TO THE NEW TEACHER. 


BY LUCY HAYES-MACQUEEN. 

It is easy enough to tell one what she ought to do, but 
not so easy for her to do it. The new teacher has a fair 
field. She is young and enthusiastic, and every one is 
disposed to love her. She has to beware of a few pitfalls, 
however, and the older teachers ovght to tell her of them, 
bat they do not like to do it. 

Being young and entbusiastic, she looks a little con- 
temptuously on the “ old-fashioned” teachers, — those 
twenty and thirty years her seniors. Of course she would 
not for the world show this contempt in word or deed, 
and is even a little ashamed of the thought. She ought 
to know that these “ old-fashioned ” teachers have studied 
children while she has been studying about children. 
The “ old fashioned ” teachers could give her more “ tips ” 
on teaching in five minutes than all her course of psycho- 
logical study could impart. I, personally, think that a 
course of psychological study and five years’ experience 
in teaching are very good things for a teacher to possess, 
but the new teacher ought to know that five years’ expe- 
riettce in the schoolroom is better than a psychological 
course of study, all things being equal. Of course a dull 
young woman with five years’ experience in the school- 
room grows duller with the addition of every year, just 
as the dull psychologist grows more beclouded with each 
succeeding lesson. 

The new teacher is not dull by any means, neither are 
Miss G and Miss H——, the “old-fashioned” 
teachers. They need each other. 
ought to behave sweetly to these older ladies, get as much 
out of their store of knowledge as she can, and in a not 
loud voice and with as few words as possible tell them of 
Dr. A——’s latest scheme for teaching common fractions. 
Perhaps Miss G—— has a way worth two of his. If so, 
she will tell it, and the new teacher will be benefited. 
And right here let the new teacher put in her notebook : 

1. Make friends among the old and well-established 
teachers of the town. . 

2. Do not toady to them, but if they show the least 
sign of taking you up, be sure to be taken up. 

Again, the new teacher does not like the superintendent 
of schools. We all know he is “tyrannical,” ‘ behind 
the times,” “hateful,” “horrid,” but she is young and 
ought to give in to her superiors gracefully. She ought 
to have tact enough to conciliate the superintendent. She 
ought to try her level best to be so polite to him that he 
will see that her new methods are much nicer for young 
ideas than his old ones. The superintendent bas worked 
out methods of his own to advantage in the schoolroom. 
When the new teacher is able to do that, she can afford 
to make the superintendent her enemy,—not until then. 
[here’s another note : 

Be loyal to the superintendent behind bis back. Do 
not discuss him. Let the older teachers do all of that. 
The superintendent is a better friend than he seems. 

The new teacher is very apt to be on the lookout for 
slights, and also very apt to think every one is trying to 
lower her dignity. She ought to know that every one 
sympathizes with her and wishes her well; but she is not 
looked upon as an important individual simply because 
she has not, as yet, made her mark. She ought to put 
these notes down, too: 

I am capable of making a high mark. I will be quiet 
and self-respecting and work hard and say little about my 
school and the town affairs. 

I will tell a good story, make the teachers I meet with 
laugh. I will forget myself and never mention my nor- 
mal school, my place at the head of the class, or my 
promising future. 

The new teacher will thus become well liked, and by 
and by her work will be seen and will place her on a 
footing with experienced teachers. She will be promoted. 


Then she may express her opinions and people will listen. 


The new teacher 


Till then, she must try to be deaf and dumb and blind to 
all outward appearances, but inwardly she must be alive, 
wide-awake, and above all, reasoning. 


MANUAL TRAINING, FROM THE KINDER. 
GARTEN TO THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BENN ETT, 
College for the Training of Teachers, New York City. 


In planning courses of study in manual training we 
should consider: First, The conditions in ths various 
schools where manual training is to be taught. Second, 
Adaptation of the work to the physical and mental devel- 
opment of the children. Third, The opportunities for class 
instraction. Manual training in the lower grades must 
be of such a nature that one teacher may give instruction 
to a class of twenty-five. Fourth, Correlation of manual 
training with other studies. Manual training should be 
an integral part of a curriculum, not an annex to it. 
Fifth, Cost. While this should be secondary to the edu- 
cation of the child, it is in most places the greatest ob- 
stacle to the introduction of manual training. When 
manual training becomes no more expensive than other 
lines of instruction of equal importance it will be very 
generally adopted. 

In the primary grades the necessary amount of manual 
training is supplied by work in clay-modeling. in sewing, 
and in paper cutting, folding, and pasting, now so admi- 
rably done in many places in connection with form study 
and drawing. This work can be done not merely in the 
large city but also in the small town. Wherever pupils 
of these grades are instructed in other subjects they may 
be given instruction in this important kind of manual 
training. Since no extra room is required, but little ma- 
terial is needed and the work can and should be taught 
by the regular teacher in charge of the room. 

In the intermediate grades, besides the work in free- 
hand drawing, sewing, and modeling in clay, much valu- 
able training can be given in the making of geometric 
solid forms out of stiff paper or cardboard, but this can 
be pursued profitably only for a limited time. Work 
opening up broader training possibilities is needed; and 
this we find in elementary wood-working in which the 
principal cutting tool is some form of the knife. The 
material at first used is thin wood, the thickness being 
increased as the work proceeds. An outfit valuable for 
fourth and fifth grades in this kind of work consists of a 
combined desk-cover and tool-tray, which may easily be 
made to fit any school-desk, together with a few simple 
tools for drawing and cutting. To begin witb, a lesson is 
given in which the pupil learns to make a mechanical 
drawing of the model he is about to work out in wood. 
Next, he is taught to lay out the form on the thin wood, 
then to cut approximately to the line with the saw, and 
finally, to trim to the line with the knife. The course of 
study is rich in geometry, is interesting to the pupil, and 
affords an excellent grounding in the principles of me- 
chanical drawing. The outfit is inexpensive and durable. 

The sixth grade outfit is obtained by substituting a try- 
square and a whittling knife for the special knife and the 
bracket saw used in the fourth and fifth grades. The 
pupils now also use thicker wood, and in drawing begin 
to make two views of the object represented. 

In the grammar grades the boys and girls are often 
separated for manual training, the girls going to cooking 
twice a week and the boys to wood-working. In order to 
carry out such a plan two rooms are fitted up and two 
special teachers are employed. The results obtained 
through this plan have, in most cases, fully justified the 
means. The shop-work in the grammar grades should be 
confined to wood-working, and should consist of a care- 
fully graded series of exercises and models of such a 
character as to arouse and hold the interest of the pupils 
and the working out of which would involve the principles 


of joinery and wood-carving. 
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Wood-carving has been too long neglected by teachers 
of manual training. It has very much to commend it, 
It is inexpensive to introduce; it is interesting to the 
pupils ; it encourages the study of ornament ; it affords 
wide opportnnity for the application of the design work 
of freehand drawing ; and, as the chief end in view, gives 
valuable training through hand and eye. Mechanical 
drawing, also, should be given in every grade where wood- 
working is taught. But in the grammar, as in the lower 
gradee, the question of cost is important. Many grammar 
schools are not so fortunate as to have a shop and a special 
teacher. To supply the needs of these a desk-cover has 
been devised, which takes the place of a bench. It is 
fastened to the desk in the same manner as the one de- 
scribed for the intermediate grades. The ordinary school 
desk is a convenient height for a bench to be used by the 
pupil who oceupies it. He may turn up the seat and 
stand at his work, or may remain seated, according to the 
demands of the work in hand. Fastening devices may 
be applied to the desk-cover, enabling the pupil to do 
many kinds of work to advantage. The tools used are a 
back saw, two chisels, a knife, a small plane, two or more 
carving tools, a try-square, a pair of dividers, a rule, a 
gauge, a hammer, and a small carver’s mallet. A great 
variety of wood-carving and constructive work may be 
done with this inexpensive outfit, and any ingenious 
teacher, under a competent supervisor, can give the in- 
struction if she will spend a short time in preparation, A 
teacher good at drawing can, as a rule, very easily take 
up wood-working. 


SOME FEATURES OF GERMAN KINDER. 
GARTEN WORK.-—(L,) 


BY LAURA KE. TEFFT, GREELEY, COLO. 


An oft-repeated thought concerning kindergarten work 
in the country was thus recently expressed by one who 
has interested herself greatly in the free kindergartens of 
a large city: ‘There seem to be many representations of 
Froebel’s ideas, often differing widely in expression, and 
in becoming a student of Froebel I shall be glad if I can 
arrive at his true meaning in all things.” 

This varied interpretation of Froebel’s ideas, this differ- 
ing as to essential points in the work, is due to a number 
of causes, one of which would seem to be a lack of thor- 
ough study of Froebel himself. 

The training classes for kindergartners concern them- 
selves chiefly with the gifts and occupations, the songs 
and games, together with their theoretical and practical 
application. Out of the whole mass of kindergartners the 
number is comparatively small who have made a study of 
Froebel’s writings, and very many of them have no idea 
as to how much or how little he has written. And yet to 
gain a clear, comprehensive idea of what Froebel has 
really laid down as the true kindergarten basis, one must 
study not only the man, the books he has written, but also 
the times in which he lived, to say nothing of Pestalozzi 
and his writings, without which Froebel’s work would 
hardly be complete. The Hducation of Man is probably 
his best known work, but who has read his Piidegogik des 
Kindergartens? There is great need of this investiga- 
tion of what Froebel himself considered most essential in 
a model kindergarten. 

The remark is often made that in kindergarten matters 


dergarten and educational problems than can be gained in 
this country. ; 
In Seiad the kindergarten work of Germany with 
that of this country, we find the garden and garden work 
occupying an exalted position quite unknown with us, 
being the center and life-giving inspiration to the whole 
work. A kindergarten without a garden seems something 
of a paradox. It is the soul and spirit of the work and 
brings the child into touch with nature and living things. 
Froebel himself lays the greatest possible stress on garden 
work as a great power in mind and soul development. 

In the Education of Man is written, “ It is of the 
utmost importance that children should acquire the habit 
of cultivating a plot of ground of their own long before 
the period of school life begins. Nowhere, as in the veg: 
etable world, can his action be so clearly traced by him, 
entering in as a link in the chain of cause and effect. 
The effects are no less due to the intervention of his will 
than to the sequence of nature.” 

Much more could be found to the same purport in his 
writings, and from his pupils and co-workers we have 
also the personal testimony as to the importance which Froe- 
ebel attached to this feature of the kindergarten, consider- 
ing it just as essential as any of the occupations or games 
Concerning the practical arrangement of the garden 
and the manner in which the work is to be conducted, he 


JoHN M. CouLrTer, 
President Indiana University. 


has made careful plans. Where space admits, each pupil 
should have a tiny plot of his own, to satisfy that instine- 
tive desire for possession, for ownership, which the child 
so early develops. Without possession, without owner- 
ship, the individuality of man would never have been 
fully stamped. Ownership widens personality by giving 
it power to work, means to carry out its will, and to satisfy 
the feeling of fellow love by sharing its goods with ethers.” 

Surrounding these individual beds Froebel would have 
a long, narrow strip of ground to be cultivated in com- 
mon, that co-operation and the working together toward 
a common end might not be lost sight of in individual 


America has far outstripped the parent country, and that 
in some things we have even improved on Froebel himself. 
It is one of those half truths which work so maliciously. 
We have a larger number of kindergartens and take up 
the work with an enthusiasm and zeal far ahead of Ger 
many, but while our work is more extensive, it is also 
more superficial, and we are in danger of bringing some 
features into the kindergarten life which Froebel hoped 
to eliminate from child training. There are also many 
valuable features of kindergarten work which somehow 
were lost in the transplanting. 

From lack of means and opportunity, Froebel himself 
was never able to fully carry out his idea of a model kin- 
dergarten, but he has put his ideas in his books, and these 
have also since been practically demonstrated by his per- 
sonal pupils. Also in Germany education in general is 
far more of a science than with us, and it is for these 
reasons that a thorough study of kitidergarten work in 


liberty. Not rare plants are to be nurtured in this garden, 
but the common varieties of plants and vegetables, such 
as the child would naturally meet with in ordinary life. 
And this rule holds good in all departments of child 
culture ; not the extraordinary should be forced upon the 
child, but the simple, every day things should be shown in 
their true relations, and invested with the charm of 
ideality. The simple, every-day laws which govern life 
rather than the exceptions must first be brought to his 
consciousness. 

Of course animal pets find a natural place in the garden 
and give an opportunity, so seldom vouchsafed to city 
children, of having their sympathy and protection enlisted 
on the side of the weak and defenceless, to say nothing of 
the intrinsic knowledge of animal life gained by the chil- 
dren through the care of pets. Indeed the garden fur- 
nishes the basis for real investigation in botany and nat- 
ural history, and the wise kindergartner understands how 


Germany will give one a clearer, deeper insight into kin- 


to manage the garden work so that it lays the right f 
dation for the later years of study. . rere 


The objection is often made that in large cities the 
price of land is very high, and a garden, therefore, g 
very expensive luxury. Land in Berlin, however, j, 
almost, if not quite, as high comparatively as in New 
York ; and, moreover, a very small plot of ground would 
suffice to initiate the child into the delightful mysteries of 
plant and animal life. Window gardens are well enough 
in their way, bnt cannot fill the place of the real garden, 
and no system of “ Morning Talks,” admirable though 
they be, can take the place of the actual work and expe. 
rience in nature so essential to child culture. The gifts 
and occupations are in themselves mechanical intellectual. 
ities, needing to be associated with living things, and it is 
significant of our American educational thought that the 
life-giving garden work is not developed in our kinder. 
gartens. 

Just how this work in nature is made the central 
thought in German kindergarten work will perhaps be 
difficult to show, but the attempt will nevertheless be 
made, believing that in this close study and work with 
nature and living things lies the true superiority of the 
German kindergartens. 


TALKS ON CIVICS.—(L.) 
BY MR. WINSHIP. 


IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Civics has caused timid teachers more trouble than any 
word of its size in the language probably. What is it’ 
Why is it? What is to be done with it? Although 
it is an ungainly word, it means well and should be 
encouraged. If we cannot tell what it is to the satisfac. 


_ | tion of the captious critics, we can tell why it is, for it was 


born of necessity. It is an Americanism for the art of 
making good citizens and ‘’ sre are three phases of its 
activity, the press, the platform, and the school, but we 
deal only with the last of these. 

What can the schools do to make good citizens for our 
country? For some time there has been a mechanical 
attempt to do something in this direction by teaching 
about the government, its history, the constitution, and 
the departments. Of late there have been variations in 
this line of work. The school must take the broad view 
of this subject, must make good men and women, must 
teach them to love and reverence their country, must 
teach them what it is to be a good American citizen, must 
help them to vote right, must inspire them to be patriotic, 
prepared for all the consequent sacrifices of peace and 
war. The making of good men and women comes under 
the subject of ethics and requires no special treatment in 
civics. 

Teaching children to love and reverence their country 
is the first daty of the teacher of civics. This is the 
teaching of patriotism and is the sentiment of the subject, 
civies dividing itself into sentiment, science, and phi- 
losophy. 

Tae Sentiment or Crvics.—From the earliest days 
in school there should be an awakening of patriotic 
emotions, first by the singing of patriotic songs. There 
is a lamentable absence of patriotism in songs adapted to 
primary grades. “America” is too stately, “Star 
Spangled Banner ” is too high. Is it not possible to have 
some songs of our country as full of jingle as the best 
Sunday schoolhymns? It might be that they would not be 
sufficiently dignified for the sedate critics, but they would 
accomplish their purpose. Nothing could be more ridic- 
ulous than the attempted reverence of some of the “ pe2- 
nyroyal” hymns for children at which the divines smile 
derisively, but for all that they do that which we desire 
of them. Who will give us the song on 


I am so that is free 
to the tune,— 


“T am so glad that Jesus loves me.”’ 
Could we not have other wide-awake, singable songs 
for children, songs that would magnify and intensify love 
of country ? 

The flag should play an important part in the awaken 
ing of patriotic zeal. The flag should accompany the 
singing by being present, to be pointed to, looked at, an¢ 
waved at the appropriate times. In every primary school 
especially, there should be flags at hand for every 00! 
worthy occasion. There is some merit in having the red, 


white, and blue used in trimming, in the regular adornmen' 
of the room, but there are objections thereto that are not 
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without their weight. The ideal use of the flag in the 
primary grades would be to have the flag of medium size 
formally raised upon the school flag-staff in the yard, as 
the signal that the school is about to begin, and low- 
ered at the close to signify dismission. In this case 
there should be a larger and better gala day flag for 
apecial occasions, holidays, memorial days, ete. Each 
child should also have his little, narrow, red, white, and 
blue ribbon four or five inches long to be worn in the but- 
tonhole on these days. They should be early taught to 
salute the flag once each week as is done in the Sherwin 
School, Boston, where the schoolroom flag is upon the 
short staff ten feet high, and this is brought to the front 
of the platform at the close of the Monday morning exer- 
cises in the hall and the children march around the room, 
each stopping to face and salute it. 

Parriotic story telling in the 
vivacious, entertaining, thrilling way, with the flag and 
the country as the central thought is a great aid. In this 
way the story of the flag, the thrilling adventure of its 
defence, anecdotes and traditions may be effectively 
woven into story. They should never be formal, never 
an “exercise,” but should be enjoyed as a luxury, as a 
privilege for favored occasions. In the closing months 
of the primary course it may be well to teach some 
patriotic stanzas and some poetic or prose gems. 

The aim in these three years is largely to awaken 
patriotic sentiment, giving patriotic movement, so to 
speak, to the young mind. This work should not be al- 
lowed to burden the course ; it need not take much time ; 
need not in the least annoy the teacher, but it will do 
much toward making patriotic Americans who will be 
good citizens in peace and emergencies. 


COLUMBIAN DAY EXERCISE. 


BY R. N. YAWGER. 


[The schoolroom or hall should be made attractive by a graceful 
arrangement of the Italian, Spanish, and American flags; a well- 
arranged group of the original American flags; pillars may be wound 
with colored bunting, or greens, or the same may be twisted to produce 
an airy effect and put over door and window casings; a branch of ber- 
ries bearing a stuffed bird, if placed conspicuously, is an appropriate 
decoration; colored blackboard pictures, though rude, are effective 
at a distance; pictures of the World’s Fair grounds and buildings may 
be shown.] 


I, Music: ‘‘ Firmly Stand My Native Land.” 
Ditson § Co., Boston.) 


IL. Recitation: “THE FORERUNNER.”’ 
Heavily in his breast 
The mariner’s heart was beuiing ; 
Ever the course shaped west, 
Ever the land retreating. 


(War Songs, 


Matiny muttering loud, — 

Naught all his hoping, hie dreaming, — 
Suddenly out of the cloud 

Wings were flashing and streaming. 


Wings that told of the nest, 
Told of the bough and the blossom ; 
Gave him the joy of his quest, 
Kindled the heart in his bosom. 


Promising land at last, 

Circling over and under, 
Fanning round his mast,— 

What was the bird, I wonder ? 


Nothing the Genoese cared 
Were it or osprey or swallow, — 
The gray sea-waste was dared ; 
Palm-fringe and shore must follow. 


Oh, when bleak skies break up, 

With winds the bluebird is whirled in ; 
I drink from the self-same cup 

The voyager pledged the world in! 


For some of his joy must be 
On the flash of the blithe new-comer, 
Whose wing discovers to me 
Whole continents of summer. 
— Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
III. SenTIMENTS. 
(These selections may be used in several ways, as the wishes of the 
teacher dictate. They are sometimes given in answer to the roll call; 


by the sebool in unison; as a class recitation, each pupil rendering 
one selection.) 


1. The love of country is more powerful than reason itself.— Ovid. 
2. O£ the whole sum of human life no amall part is that which 
Consists of a man’s relations to his country and his feelings concern- 
ing it.— Gladstone. 


A branch of berries idly drifting, 

A carven stick now careless shifting,— 
Sare omens these that o’er the sea 

A land of life awaited me. 


3, 


4. The indomitable perseverance shown by Columbus in his 
efforts to secure financial aid with which to find a world should 
ever be a lesson to us who follow, not to be discouraged under dif- 
ficulties, but work unceasing!y for the eternal truths which are sure 
sometime to be acknowledged by all. 


5. Theee struggling tides of life that seem 


On wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 


That rolls to its appointed end. —Bryant, 


6. There is no work of ganius which has not been the delight of 
mankind, no word of genius to which the human heart and soul 
have not, sooner or later, responded. — Lowell. 


7. “* Ingratitude is frequently the reward of genius. Four hun- 
dred years ago America was discovered. Columbas was baffled, 
imprisoned, put in chains even, and died poor and forsaken, but 
to-day hie name is familiar to all, and the hearts of many nations 
are thrilling with the grandeur of his discoveries.’’ 


8. Ah, love of country is the secret tie 
That joins these contrasts ’neath one arching sky; 
Though brighter paths our peaceful steps explore, 
We meet together at the nation’s door. —Bret Harte. 


9. Someone has said that the world owes much to the conserva- 
tive, balancing minority. In his age Columbus represented one 
man against the whole world, and that one was right. 


10. But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger. 


11. What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-railed battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled coarts, 

Where low browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 


—Long fellow, 


No; men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dall brutes imbued 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excell cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowiug, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a state. —Sir William Jones. 


Sir, in that flight of ages which are God’s 
Own voice to justify the dead, perchance, 
Spain once the moat chivalric race on earth 
Spain then the mightiest, wealthiest realm on earth, 
So made by me, may seek to unbary me, 
To lay me in some shrine of this old Spain, 
Or in that vaster Spain I leave to Spain. 
Then someone standing by my grave will say, 
‘ Behold the bones of Christopher Colda.’ 
Ay, but the chains, what do they mean,—the chains ? 
I sorrow for that kindly child of Spain 
Who then will have to answer these same chains 
Bound these same bones back thro’ the Atlantic seas 
Which he anchained for al] the world to come 
— Alfred Tennyson. 


12. 


IV. Essay: ‘' Life and Times of Columbus,”’ 


discovery. Recent newspaper and magazine articles, a list of which 
will be found at the close of this exercise, afford material for all 
essays.) 

V. Chorus: ‘See the Prond Banner.” 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse.) 


(The Song Patriot, C. 


VI. OvrLinz FOR EXERCISE on ‘‘ The Thirteen Original 


States.’’ 

(This exercise requires thirteen pupils and may very appropriately 
be given by the members of one grade, a history class, or class in 
geography. A large blackboard should be placed on the stage. 
Previously the 13 original states should be faintly outlined upon this. 
Each of the thirteen children represent one state. Beginning with 
Florida, the oldest state, each one in turn steps forward and gives a 
shorttalk. Telling the location and boundaries of these states, the 
first settlements, when, and where located, the first explorers, reasons 
for coming etc.. at the same time making the outline heavier so that it 
can be seen by all, and placing settlements, forts, mountains, and 
rivers, with the date. This exercise may be made very entertaining 
and instructive, but requires careful preparation. | 


VIL. Quartet: ‘‘ The Wandering Sailor.’’ (Independent Music 
Reader, Ginn & Co., Boston ) 


VIII. Essay: The Character of Isabella. 

[In this essay should be brought out the characteristics of Isabella 
which made her a sympa‘ hetic aid to Columbus. Her piety, her char- 
acter, her charitable impulses, her early education, ete,, and their 
bearing upon her decision in regard to Columbus should be fully told.] 


1X. Music: Gaardian Mother.’’ (Song Patriot, C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse.) 


X. Essay: “ The Columbian Exposition.”’ 

[Any current article will furnish the material. It should discuss 
the Columbian movement in full,—the purpose ot having the exposi- 
tion, something of Chicago, the management of the Fair. the buildings, 
grounds, exhibits, effect of the Fair on trade and commerce, étc., etc.) 


Old Brick Academy,’ by Rev. &dward A. Rand, an 
expert story writer, will begin ear’y in October, 


[This should be thoroughly discussed in allits bearings upon the 


XU. Tableau: ‘ Old World and New.”’ 

[This tableau represents the New World welcoming the Old World. 
The New World should be represented by a young beautiful girl, 
dressed in white, flowing hair, and decorated with flowers. The Old 
World should be represented by a richly dressed Spanish cavalier in 
velvet suit of short trousers and doublet, slashed sleeves, silk hose, 


rng buckles, round cape, broad brimmed hat with ostrich plumes, 
ete. 


Attitude—The child stands with outstretched hands towards the 
cavalier who is just stepping forward to receive the greeting. This 
scene inay be carried out more perfectly in detail by having as a back- 
ground for the cavalier, the Spanish flags, maps, and a globe; and 


around the child the American flag, eagle, and a profusion of native 
productions, ete.] 


Music: America.’’ (School and audience). 


MATERIAL For Essays: “ The Mystery of Columbus” by 
Engene Lawrence in Harper's Magazine. ‘Genoa. Home of 
Colambus”’ by Murat Halstead, April Cosmopolitan. ‘ Colambus’’ 
by Regt. Rev. James L. Spaulding, The Catholic World, February. 
Columbus Portraits” by Wm. Eleroy Curtiss, Cosmopolitan 
February. ‘‘ Where was Columbus born ?”’ by Ray. L. A. Datto, 
Catholic World. ‘‘ Colambus and His Times.’ Goldthwaite's Geo- 
graphical Magazine. ‘‘ The Enterprise of Christopher Columbus.”’ 
by A. Hawey. Magazine of American History. “The Birth- 
place of Columbus.”’ by L. A. Datto. Catholic World. ‘The 
Royal Patroness of Colambus.’”? by Richard M. Johnston. The 


Catholic World. ‘Christopher Columbus.’ by Emilio Castilar. 
July Century. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NEITHER sit nor stand all the time. 


Keer your balance under special excitement. 
On y standard authors are for the memory. 


Never forget what you owe to your associates by way 
of courtesy. 


ReApiInG.—Superintendent Whitcumb of Lowell, Mass., 
spoke recently to his teachers on the value of a special 
room at the city library where they may take their classes 
in school hours as a part of the regular school work. 

“The library contains many books, ” he said, “especially 
illustrated books, too fine and costly to be taken away, 
which are of the greatest value in teaching history, litera- 
ture, natural history, and geography. In someplaces the 
librarian lectures to classes from the schools on these 
topics, illustrating his remarks by reference to the books, 
of which he is supposed to know more than anyone else ; 
in other cases this work is done by the teachers or others. 
Such a room should contain pedagogical books and period- 
icals, and would be a pleasant meeting place for teachers 
at all times. It ought also,—though this feature is not a 
necessity,—to contain some cabinets of specimens illus- 
trating local natural history, mineralogy, botany, entomo- 
ogy, Indian relies, etc., etc. ” 


POETICAL STUDIES. 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


BRYANT’S “TO A WATERFOWL.” 


If George Macdonald is right when he says, “ a poet 
is a man who is glad of something and tries to make other 
people glad too, then Bryant was certainly very much of a 
poet when he wrote this, one of his best known poems. 
He addresses his lines to a bird seen flying against the red 
evening sky, and so, more noticeable than usual. He 
notes a sight seen perhaps by many other people who 
were not so closely observing, and draws a beautiful lesson 
from it. 

Sranza I. 
1. Falling dew.—These words would indicate the time 
of day were it not told in second line. 
2. This line contains a picture of the sky. 
indicates the personification of day ? 
3. Rosy.—What other word in the stanza indicates 
somewhat the color of the sky ? 
4. Meaning of solitary? The beauty of the con- 
struction of each stanza is to be noticed. The meter 
gives a smooth flow to the piece, and is well adapted to 
represent the slow flight of the bird. 

Stanza II. 
1. What is a fowler? Look up all about water fowls. 
2. Mark.—Meaning in this connection? On first 
thought the word “note” would seem to be better, but it 
does not mean so much. 
3. Darkly painted.—Here is a good chance to test 
pupils’ powers of observation and deduction. Why 


What word 
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“ darkly painted, ” if the sky is bright. Elicit statements 


as to the position of bird with reference to the sunset, and, 
hence, why its figure would look dark to an ne 
Crimson. Compare with rosy in last stanza. Why cou 
not there adjectives of color be transposed ? ” 
4. Floats —The word indicates the motion of the bird’s 
flight. The two lines are very pleasing to the ear and 
present a vivid picture. 
Sranza ITI. 
1. Meaning of plashy ? and brink ? 
2. Weedy lake.—Explain. What does marge mean ? 
3. Rocking billows —Deseribe, and tell why the epithet 
is good. 
4. Chafed.—How can the “ ocean side” or shore be 
eaid to be chafed ? 
Stanza IV. 


Here is a change of thought. The sight of the bird lh ei 


apparently without guidance suggests a power which leads. 
What “ Power ” is meant? 

2 and 3. The words in parenthesis, line three, are i 
apposition with “coast” and explain it. Desert is an ad- 
jective here. Explain its meaning and tell in what re- 
spects the air can be likened to a desert. (Loneliness, 
monotony, ete.) Jllimitable—Meaning? Why is it a 
good adjective to describe air ? 


Sranza V. 
1 and 2. Deseription of bird’s flight. 
3 and 4. Here is a lesson in persistence in work until 
finished. 
Note alliteration of f's, w’s, and d’s. 
Sranza VI. 
Showing picture of the bird’s home when he has finished 
his journey. 
' Note alliteration of s’s, and compare with “ sheltered 
nest” the description of the flying bird in Stanza V. 


Stanza VIT. 

1. Abyss —meaning. Heaven and sky in this poem 
mean the same, as often in other writings. 

2.—4. Change of thonght again, proving that Mac- 
donald’s definition is right. Bryant was glad of the les- 
son from nature, and imparted it to others by the poem. 

Sranza VIII. 

1. From zone to zone.—Meaning ? 
Show how it is a good expression. 

2. Boundless sky.—Pick out and compare with this 
other expressions denoting sky in the poem. Certain 

Jlight.—certain, because of something indicated by guides. 
See stanza IV. 

3. Alone.—In a sense, every one goes through the 
world alone though surrounded by friends. 


Name the zones? 


A DEVICE TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


The teacher should not make the demands upon the 
memory large at first, but by degrees will por wie that 
larger demands are met with little difficulty. It broadens 
the ideas of the scholars; a habit of close and careful 
attention is required, and the faculties of the mind are 
exercised unconsciously on the child’s part. It makes as 
great a tax upon the memory as a page of history, yet 
this is met gladly and willingly, and will serve them all 
their lives. 

Memory devices are productive of good results. If the 
children have learned many quotations, let the teacher 
read them and require the scholars to tell who wrote each ; 
or number the quotations and ask the scholars to write 
the author's name upon a elip of paper. The one who 
gives the most correct answers may be presented with one 
of the illustrated poems in booklet form that can be 
bought for five or ten cents. Another device is to let the 
Then the titles of books are men- 
tioned by the teacher, and the scholar is required to name 
the authors. Upon failing, he seats himself, and the sides 
increase and diminish according to the law of the old 
spelling match, which never loses its charm. 

Let there be a sobriquet match, the teacher giving the 
sobriquet and the scholar the real name, as: 

The Grand Monarch, Louis XTV. 

The Plumed Knight, . James G. Blaine. 

Tippecanoe, Wm. H. Harrison. 

Father of English Poetry, Chaucer. 

The list can be extended indefinitely. This need not 
be confined to the names of persons. Take the rivers o' 
the world, the states in our country, the cities of the 
world. All these will demand their share of interest and 
rivalry. 

A list of celebrated persons may be prepared by the 
teacher, and when the sides are chosen, she calls the first 
name and the scholar is expected to tell for what he or 
she is noted, as: 
Robert Falton, 
Charles Dickens, . 
Henry Ward Beecher, . Preacher and orator. 
Mozart,. . . . . Musical composer. 

This gives great variety, and corresponding interest is 
manifested. 

Again, the technical terms commonly used in commerce, 
law, mining, printing, medicine, mechanics, science, and 
music, may all be given in the same manner, and the re- 


sults will be gratifying to the teacher who will make out 
her list. 


Inventor of steamboat. 
English novelist. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.] 
THE FIRST TWO TERMS OF GREEK. 
BY PROF. J. W. WHITE. 


In teaching the forms of the language, follow the order 
of development of the parts of speech. The verb should 


A simple method of appealing to the memory of chil- be introduced early, and its study alternated with that of 


dren in regard to actual occurrences tends to strengthen 


other parts of speech. The verb should be presented first 


that faculty in a wonderful degree. It is one thing to by moods, and not by tense systems. Otherwise euen 
memorize a page of history, but quite another to eee must come too early. After the whole of the indicative 
correct account of what actually transpired five days ago mood has been presented, the subjunctive and optative 


in the schoolroom. 
Something like the following exercise was conducted on 
a Tuesday morning in one of our public schools : 


Teacher.—What can you tell us about last Thursday ? 
What was the weather ? 


Pupil.—It rained in the morning. 

What was the weather in the afternoon ? 
shone.” 

Were all the scholars present ? 
John Wood were absent.” 

Any other occurrence ? 
ited us.” 


should be given, and their most important uses explained, 
when the forms are being learned. After the pupil has 
learned all the forms of the verb by mood, it should again 
be presented by tense systems. In this way a review is 
effected and a variety obtained at the same time. Many 
verbs should be introduced, but they should be simple 


“The sun\°2’ those like Av, those ending in -tw, or those en ding 


in a diphthong. Introduce also a few of the very common 


Mary Brown and verbs, as mE ayo, and and Reject 


contract verbs entirely during the ‘rst six weeks, after 


“Superintendent Blank vis- which they should be introduced. By the beginning of 


the second term the verb will have been developed by 


What proposition did he make? “He proposed to moods and then the development by tenses should begin. 


change our drawing books.” 
What did he say ? 


tia ning that had accomplished the result, 


The scholars were eager to rehearse his remarks. I ne sores fo of. 
listened with wonder. Thus the exercise proceeded, and 
questions were answered that would give a deep sense of pa on 
gratification to many an older scholar in this age, could exhibit the same principle 
his memory serve him as accurately. It was remarkable - has been proposed to 
a how much these children could remember, and the inter- digms of nouns and adje 

est they manifested was a pleasure ta behold. It was| 


At the same time teach the principal parts of verbs. 
Then teach the eight classes of verbs, and lastly take up 


Nouns and adjectives should be 


alternated wi 
Put those nouns 


and adjectives together which 
8 of declension and contraction. 
change the order of the para- 
ctives 80 as to make the cases 


Several articles upon Teaching Civics will 


of Mr. Winship during the autumn. appear from the pen 


come in the following order : Nominative, vocative, accu. 
ative, genit ive, and dative. This brings the forms of the 
same accent together, and the forms most used first and 
together. It is followed by Professor Rutherford, and 
there is very much in its favor. Changing the commonly 
accepted order of genders in adjectives would also facil. 
itate the learning of the paradigms. They might be 
given,—feminine, masculine, and neuter. This brings 
the two genders nearest alike together, and does away 
with the repetition of many forme. 

It is an open question whether we ought to omit the 
voeative and the dual number. The dual might possibly 
be omitted until Homer is taken up, yet an example of it 
occurs in the very first line of the Anabasis. Xenophon 
used the vocative very often. 

More drill should be put upon prepositions. In the 
Anabasis there is on an average a preposition in every 
line. Pupils should be made more familiar with these 
forms and their significance. 


TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 
THE EYE. 


Materials.—Small mirror in which each child observes 
his own eye; eye of an ox, obtained from butcher ; small 
dissecting knife. 

Method.—Study eye as a whole, observing position, 
size, shape (feel). Prove that the eye perceives color 
and shades of color, direction, size, shape, and relative 
positions of objects. Observe movements of eye. Sketch 
of the eye by each child when describing it. 

Position.—Head (front), in orbits (round, bone). 
Compare with birds, fish, snails. 

Shape and size.—Round, one inch in diameter. Think 
of the owl’s eyes. Compare siz2 in different animals. 

Color.—The children will tell the colors they have 
seen. What part is colored? Color in albinos ? 

Parts.—(a) Protecting organs: sockets of bone; 
muscles ; eye-lids (glands on edge); eye-lashes (short, 
curved hairs) ; eye-brows ; tear glands; tear canal. Use 
of tears? Winking. (0.) Eye-bali: Black part (pupil), 
opening to admit light, changes size (cat) ; colored part 
(iris), lines or rays; white part (cornea) ; glossy, blood- 
vessels ; outer coat (sclerotic), white, tough; middle coat 
(choroid), black ; inner (retina), net-work of nerves, very 
essential, transparent lense (crystalline); thin watery 
liquid (aqueous humor); thick semi-fluid (vitreous 
humor). 

Use.—Children will tell why we have eyes. Let them 
find the use of each part. 

Care.—Best time to study; side from which light 
should come ; too much light ; sunshine. Delicacy of the 
eye; dangers of tampering with it. How remedy long 
and short-sightedness? Cross eyes. Cataracts. Blind- 
ness. How do the blind read? Effects of alcohol and 
cigarette-smoking on the eye. 

When the children have gained what they can by ob- 
servation and have outlines planned after the above, many 
oral and written recitations should follow, interspersed 
with readings from different text. Facts concerning 
light and its refraction may be given. Relate the story 
of Caspar Hauser and of Laura Bridgman. 


JOHN G WHITTIER. 

1807. Born, December 17. 

1826. Apprentice Newburyport Herald 

1827. Wrote poetry for Garrison. Worked on American Manu- 
facturer at $9.00 a week. 

1831. Wrote Legends of New England, 

1832. Wrote Moll Pitcher. 

1833. An abolitionist pamphlet, 

1834, Mobbed in Concord. 

1836. Edited Haverhill Gazette. 

1838. Edited Pennsy/vania Freeman. 

1840. Moved to Amesbury. 

1845. Wrote Voices of Freedom. 

1847. Correspondent Nationa} Era, 

1860. Wrote Home Ballads. 

1863. Wrote War Times. 

1866. Wrote Snow Bound. 

1867. Wrote Tent on the Beach, 

1868. Wrote Among the Hills, 

1874. Wrote Mabel Martin, 

1875. Wrote Hazel Blossoms, 

1877. Seventieth Birthday Dinner. 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr Winship will be pleased to receive questions 
discipline, administration, methods of ete., 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?) 


335. How would you handle delinquents in rhetori- 

cals? Especially young men? 
Youne Sussorrper. 

In your own way awaken an interest, arouse aspira- 
tion, inerease the practice, secure independent thoughts 
and activity. Do not criticise until there is some fluency, 
ease, naturalness, and grace. Do with the young man in 
rhetoricals mach as you would with the child by the 
latest “sentence method ” in learning to read. Do not 
allow the reciting of “a piece” at first, but get him to 
say things naturally and with effective personality. Use 
this verse as an illustration of the way a young man may 
be aroused to put himeelf into what he says. Simply 
have it understood that each time he is to read the entire 
verse with no concern for anything in it except giving 
the greatest possible effect to the one word that contains 
the answer to the question. This effect is to be secured 
by the emphasis that will accomplish it most completely. 
These methods are force, pause, inflection, time, stress. 

Remember that after each question the verse is to be 
read entire, though I give only the words essential be- 
cause of space. ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy, 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” 

To men with what longing does He speak ? 

‘“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, ete.” 

How many of the thirsty may come ? 

“Ho, everyone, ete.” 

What dees he say to the thirsty ? 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye, ete.” 

Whom does he ask to come ? 

“Come ye.” 

What is the first thing that he wants them to do when 
they come. 

“Come ye, buy, ete.” 

What else are they to do? 

‘Come ye, buy, and eat, ete.”’ 

What are they to buy ? 

“Come, buy wine and milk, ete.” 

How much money is to be paid? 

“ Without money.” 

Is anything asked for them ? 

’ Without money and without price.” 

One learns to speak by much of the best practice for 
personality in expression. 


336. In the opinion of the editor of the JouRNAL, 
should incorrect spelling of written examinations in 
language, history, etc, in the grammar school be taken 
into consideration when the teacher makes her estimate 
of the value of the paper. INQUIRER. 

This must be largely determined by each teacher for 
himself. Good spelling is important in a sense that his- 
tory, language, ete., are not, and if itcan be improved by 
being emphasized in other subjects, even in the examiva 
tion thereof, such marking is justifiable. More than that, 
good spelling of assigned words in a spelling lesson does 
hot, necessarily, insure good spelling in other writing. As 
a matter of fact there is no use for “correctness”’ in the 
special lesson but no writing upon language, history, or 
any other subject can be correct in which the spelling is 
incorrect. 

The ideal is to have no examination in spelling, but to 
make up the standing in spelling from the correctness in 
all of the written exercises. In the same way the lan- 
guage standing should be determined by the language 
used in talking and in all writing. But knowledge of 

geography and history is not to be estimated by spelling 
except so far as it relates to the proper names involved. 


Mr. Editor.—Will you allow me to differ from your method of 
‘reating the case of disobedience expressed in an answer published 
'n the “‘ Conference With Teachers ’’ some time since. 

The teacher had forbidden whispering and threatened severe 
Punishment upon every offender. In this, he was in fault. A wise 
disciplinarian seldom or never forbids and threatens in that way. 
He shows his weakness and disarms himself whenever he does so. 


the vote in a “ September” 


spirit of daring, and a disposition to disobey. Gsorge might not 
have thought of whispering all day, if it had not been forbidden. 


rale, especially as he was provoked to it by the master’s indiscre- 
tion, He more deseryed commendation for his honesty and frank- 
ness in the matter. Yet the punishment must be severe, if at all, 
under the circumstances. 

That was the condition of the threat, and the teacher could not 
afford to deviate from that condition. It could not be treated “as 
& joke,’’ and punished “‘ as if carrying out a joke,’’ as a matter of 
fun. That was not what was threatened. 

What, then, should the master do? I answer, confess to the 
boy and the school that he made a mistake when he threatened the 
punishment, and guard against such mistakes in the future. 

H. O. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


Two men have died during the past week whose careers 
furnish most valuable themes for class room talks. 

A Whittier afternoon may be easily arranged. At the 
least, have the simple account of his life, written by the 
poet shortly before his death and very widely published 
in the daily papers, read to the class. 

George William Curtis is one who is more likely to be 
slighted by the average school teacher. “ As a man of 
letters,’ said the New York Tribune, “no man of this 
generation has so completely filled the ideal of clear in- 
tellect, pure taste, moral purpose, chivalry of feeling, and 
personal refinement and grace.”’ Since his entrance into 
political life, nearly forty years ago, he has always satis- 
fied the higher conceptions of purity, dignity, and sweet 
ness. Few orators have equaled him in felicity. A 
gentleman through and through. No one ever more pro. 
foundly and practically believed in the brotherhood of the 
race than he. 

The Cholera. Personal and social cleanliness is the 
first lesson to be emphasized in connection with the chol- 
era. When a subject occupies so much of the public 
mind, it is the duty of the school to show the young peo- 
ple how to see some of its countless bearings upon the 
bases of our civilized existence. Show how strong are 
the bonds of the professional instinct, as well as of hu- 
manity, which Jed Dr. Barry of New York, at the simple 
request of those in charge of the city’s health, to leave a 
large practice, at great financial sacrifice, and isolate him- 
self among the plague stricken steamers from Hamburg. 
Revive the lesson of Florence Nightingale, and the heroic 
men and women who have given their life to work among 
the lepers. Older pupils will be interested in the practi- 
cal application of the interaction of national and state 
authority as illustrated in the saving clause in the presi- 
dent’s proclamation, by which state laws were respected, 

The value of our strong central authority was sharply 
brought out by the contrast with the situation in England, 
where it has proven impossible legally to prevent any one 
coming into the country, after they have formally regis 
tered their entry. The health officials have been obliged 
to keep their watch upon all suspected immigrants, by 
following them wherever they may have chanced to go. 
The only power is in Parliament and Parliament is not in 
session. It should be said that the British officials have 
kept immigrants in isolation, but this has been extra 
legal. It is only an indication of the Anglo Saxon rough 
common sense, which acts without law when the people's 
interests are at stake. 

If the events of the outside world, in its progress day 
by day are to have any place in the schoolroom, it is im- 
possible, as well as unnecessary to avoid politics. 

Politics. Whatever the pupils’ political parentage, 
the intelligent teacher should be able to direct their at- 
tention in safety to the methods of American political 
campaigning. The distinct issues if taken up at all, should 
be treated only upon the broadest possible ground, em 


phasizing the possibility of perfectly honest convictions 


upon both, or all, sides. 
he will readily understand that a letter of acceptance is 
not necessary in order to know whether a man will serve 


if elected. 


If the pupil is made to think, 


September elections. Show the possible importance of 
state, as indicating the 


Mr. Winship will continue the articles on History, of which there 


It should be understood that whispering cannot be tolerated, and a 


formal threat against an anticipated offence always awakens » ‘‘ Kssentials’? and “ Special.” 


will be several covering United 


States and general history, both in| in thie department, 


trend of feeling among the people, and also state that all 
Then, again, a severe punishment was threatened upon all offenders of the more doubtfal states, which formerly, by October 
alike, while no two cases could be equally deserving. George did|@lections hinted at the national prospects, have been 
not deserve severe punishment for his playful disregard of a known | made to hold elections in November. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Math 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P, MATZ, M.A., M.Sc, 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(21) By ‘* Subscriber,” Vassaleoro, Me.—‘‘ Inscribea parallel- 
ogram in a given triangle so that its diagonals may intersect at a 
given point within the triangle.”’— Journal of Education, Dae. 


Solution by L. M. Stevens, Westerly, R. I. 

Let ABC be the triangle, and P the given point. From P let 
fall PD perpendicular to AB. P to E, making PE 
= PD. Throvgh E draw FEG parallel to AB, meeting AC and 
CB at Fand G. Draw FPK and GPH meeting AB in K and 
H, Join GK and FH, Then FG@KH is the parallelogram re- 
quired. 


For, since FG is parallel to AB, “PEG = /PDH; also 
ZEPG = /DPH,and EP = PD; PH. Also / FPG 
= /GPK and /FGP= / PAK; FG = WK, and is 
parallelto GH. Consequently FGKH is a parallologram; and, 
by construction, ita diagonals pass through P. 

Note.— By considering each side of the triangle, in turn, as the 
base, three solutions are possible, if, in each case, DX ia not 
greater than the altitude of the triangle, and the points J7and K 
fall between the extremities of the base. If, in each ease, the oon- 
ditions are wanting, the problem, at least by this construction, be- 
comes impossible, 

Instead of drawing P) perpendicular to AB, we may let PD ba 
any line throngh!P meeting AB at D, and complete the consirua- 
tion as above. In the first given condition “ DE’’ will now kte- 
come the distauce between FG and the base of the triangle. 


(22) By S. Hart Wright, Penn Yan, N. Y.—Assume the 
moon to bs an exact sphere. Show that the dise of the fall moon 
is never an exact circle, except when centrally eclipsed. 


Solution by the Proposer. 

A full moon oecurs only when the moon is i180” of longitude from 
the sun, the latter being practically, as well as the earth, alwaye 
on the ecliptic. But the moon’s orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at 
an augle of 5° 8’ 47.9, and is therefore never on the ecliptic exept 
when at is nodes or crossings. The circular diee of the fall moon is 
therefore always seen slightly oblique, except when a fall moon 
happens exactly at the time of its passing through one of its nodes, 
when it would of course be centrally eclipsed,—an event of great 
rarity. The illuminated hemisphere of the moon is therefore pre- 
sented obliquely to the eye, and must take the projction of gibbosity 
in @ very slight degree, bat which is noticed very distinctly a day or 
two after the full moon. The longer diameter of the gibbous phase 
moet be parallel with the ecliptic. When the fall moon occurs at 
a node, the sun, earth, and moon are in the same ecliptic plane, 
and the lunar disc must be at right angles to it, and therefore an 
exact circle, but at all other times the full moon ia out of that plane, 
and its disc must be gibbous. The gibbous line will, as in the case 
of the ‘‘old moon,”’ be a semi ellipse, and always the border of the 
moon nearest the ecliptic. The other border will be a semi-circle, 
We therefore conclude that a ful/ moon having a perfect circle bas 
rarely, if ever, been seen. 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 


(32) By Teacher,” Springfield, Mo.—If the limited expreas 
running 40 miles an bour leave the station 15 minutes later than 
the fast mail running 30 miles an hour, how many miles from the 
station will the latter train be overtaken by the former ? 

(33) By W. F. D., Fort Worth, Tex. — A bought a horse, 
which he sold to B at a loss of 6%; B sold to U at # loss of 54,; 
C sold him at a gain of 12}%; how much did A lose, if C gained 
$26.70? ? 

(34) By “ Reader,”? Evansviile, Ind.—What is the area of the 
largest rectangle inecribed in a given sealene triangle ” 

(35) By L M. Stevens, Westerly, R J.—Lot ABC be a tri- 
angle, and AFB, BDC, and CEA equilatera/ triangles on ite sides, 
all turned outwards. Let FB and Ev, prodaved, meet at D’, DC 
and FA at KH’, KA and DB at F’. Show that the lices through 
DD’, EE’, and FF’ are parallel. 

(36) By Dr. Z. X. Snyder, Greeley, Colo.—By meana of the 
Cissoid of Diocles, trisect a plane angle. 

(37) A.C. G, St. Paul, Minn.--Show that 


2— 
+ ia equal to i+ ys" 

3%) By “Stadent,” Asheville, N. C.—A teacher’s salary, 
inoreased 20 and 10%, is $120 per mouth. What 
was the original salary ? 7 

[Solutions of these probleme, intended for credit or publication 
should be received within twenty daye after the 
probleme are published.—- Editor of the Dept. of Math. | 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT. 15, 792. 


Ou10’s new school laws are to be put to the test this 
year. 


BRook.ineE has decided to introduce French into the 
grammar school course. 


Aut honor to Oakland, California, for increasing the 
salaries of her teachers. 


TuEke are those who think that boxing should be 
taught all boys in school between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. Next! 


America is sadly behind Europe in the matter of 
school gardens. Sweden leads the world, having 2,000 
gardens, one for nearly every recently built rural school- 
house. Who will champion the movement in America ? 


Be prepared for some pleasing French reforms. What 
Dr. Parkhurst is to New York City, Lavisse is to French 
literature. If half that is promised materializes, the 
French pen of the future is to be pure, and inspiring in 
its purity. 


Tur St. Paul News gives parents the following sensi- 
ble advice : 


Sufficient attention is not paid by the parents to the methods 
which are pursued in the schools for developing the minds and en- 
larging the measure of knowledge of the children. They have read 
attacks upon the system now in vogue, and possibly many of them 
have come to believe that these attacks are founded upon a genuine 
basis, bat how many of them have made any personal investigation 
or endeavored to inform themselves accurately upon the situation ? 
Not one in a hundred, probably, of the parents has ever paid a visit 
to the schools in which their children are being taught. They 
know in a general sort of way what is going on and that some prog- 
ress is being made, but that is all. This indifference should no 
longer exist. Every citizen should realize the importance of the 
educational question and give a personal manifestation of interest. 


If parents could only be made to realize how much 
sound sense there is in this editorial, it would mean much 
to the schools, 


Dr. Mary V. Lez.—The profession meets with a 
great loss in the death of Dr. Mary V. Lee, one of the 
most distinguished teachers of the Oswego Normal School. 
Few women in the country had so many warm personal 
and professional friends among the teachers. She grada- 
ated at New Britain in 1860, took a course in Oswego in 
1862, was first assistant at Winona for several years, 
graduated from the medical school at Ann Arbor in 1874, 
began work at Oswego at once and remained there eighteen 
years. She died at Kochester July 23. A rare woman, 
a genius in the classroom, an inspiration everywhere, it 
was her privilege to do more for the ennobling of man- 
kind than often comes to one person. It will require 
the reconsecration of many to make good her place. 


Buackina Boots ror Scuoou.—There are many in- 

stances each year in which teachers have come to grief, 
or at least have attained unenviable notoriety, by insisting 
that children black their shoes before coming to school, 
and nearly every paper sooner or later expresses an opin- 
ion upon such nonsense. The usual argument is that 
such regulations magnify the chasm between rich and 
poor, saying that it is hard enough for parents to get the 
shoes for the children without trying to get the blacking. 
In this, as in everything else, there will always be 
senseless teachers who will make anything ridiculous, like 
the teacher who threw a Bible at a boy’s head because he 
had failed to learn “ Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you,” but the fact remains that well ad- 
ministered it is a wise rule to require children to come to 
school with well cleaned shoes, though it may not be 
enforced without brains. Instead of magnifying the 
chasm between the poor and the rich, bridge it; for a 
trifling outlay once a year and a little effort daily the 
hoodlum boy may shine at the foot as well as the son of a 
many times millionaire. The rich boy is sure to have 
clean shoes ; if the poor boy does not, he himself need- 
lessly magnifies the difference. 
As to expense, it is a definite and appreciable one to 
keep the shoes clean, and it is one of the most effective 
of all tendencies toward care for and preservation of the 
dress. Be wise, but see to it that the shoes have been 
cleaned every morning. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HASTE. 


Teachers must learn the art of watching children with 
a view to detecting any and all injurious influences and 
tendencies of school life and work. The two classes of 
pupils to be affected unfavorably by school life are the 
slow and the quick, the medium minds being in little dan- 
ger. The slow pupils are easily bored, while the quick 
are liable to overdo. With the former the remedy is in 
awakening an interest, for so long as they enjoy their 
work and its conditions they will not be bored. With 
others the case is quite different. The assumption is 
that they are interested. They like anything that has 
movement, and are only fretful when the work is mere 
drivel. These are liable to break down at certain seasons 
of the year or in certain years of life, and the warnings 
are all sufficient if*the teacher is on the lookout. It 
shows itself in the eye, in nervousness, or in languor ; but 
the sign of overdoing to which attention is directed is the 
evidence of haste on the part of the child. We style it 
carelessness. Just prior to nervous prostration a man 
has a feeling that the world could not get on without him; 
that his business rests wholly upon his shoulders, or that 
the home could not run without his meddling with every 
minor detail. When a maz thinks it impossible to take 
a vacation he should leave work at once ; when he thinks 
the household affairs need his unwearied attention he 
should leave for the good of his home and his own. 

The same conditions lead to a consuming desire to do 
more in a given time than can be done well, or to be a 
shorter time in doing everything. This frame of mind 
possesses a bright pupil just as the mind is overstrained 
from work. 

When a paper shows carelessness resulting from haste 
do not “mark it down” and thereby intensify the ner- 
vousness through a reduced per cent., but decline to mark 
it on the ground that the pupil was not at his best, was 
not in condition for his work. One of the first and best 
uses of written work is a study of the mental condition of 
the child. Haste is always significant, 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY & ITS PRESIDENT. 


| In 1885 Indiana University stepped out of the beaten 


path and chose for its president David Starr Jordan, at 
that time known only as a scientist. Many of the friends 
of the institution regarded it as a dangerous experiment. 
The changes introduced were many, but they had chiefly 
to do with the curriculum. The three old-time courses, 
ancient classic, modern classic, and scientific, leading 
respectively to the degrees of B.A., B.L., and B.S., 
were replaced first by eight, then by fourteen, and 
finally by nineteen courses, each leading to the degree of 
A. B. The thought underlying the change was that a 
student, by pursuing some one line of work as a major 
study throughout his college course, would go out with a 
much better disciplined mind than he could possibly get 
under the old plan. 

At present the following general culture studies are re- 

quired of all students: One year of mathematics, one 
year of some one science, two years of language, one and 
two-thirds years of English, in all seventeen terms. At 
the beginning of the sophomore year each student selects 
his major study which is to run through the remaining 
three years of his course. The head of the department 
in which he makes his choice then selects for him a 
second line of work, which will complement his major 
study. After the student has completed the general 
culture studies required of all, he may then choose at 
will his third line of work. A practical test of seven 
years has proved the wisdom of these changes. Already 
many of the Western colleges are adopting into their 
curricula parts or all of the Indiana University plan. 
In the spring of 1891 Doctor Jordan was called to the 
presidency of the Leland Stanford Jr. His successor 
must be a man known to be in harmony and sympathy 
with the university’s curriculum. The minds of students, 
alumni, and trustees turned to one man, Dr. John Merle 
Coulter. His educational addresses had all been in 
harmony with the advanced thought of the revised cur- 
riculum. All felt sure that under his guidance no back- 
ward steps would be taken. At the time of his election, 
a leading daily thus characterized him :— 

‘* He has all the requisites necessary for such an institution. 
His ability and scholarship are of a high order. He is a born 
teacher, one of those who inspires his etadents with a keen desire 
to learn, an acquaintance with whom is one of the greatest benefits 
@ young man can obtain in his academical training, both morally 
and mentally. He has agreeable presence, good judgment, and 
genial, true manners. He is abreast of the advanced thought of 
the day, yet is no radical who thinks the past has nothing to 
teach us.’’ 

Like his predecessor he is a scientist, being as well 
known in botany as Doctor Jordan is in icthyology. He 
is the author of many works, nearly all of which treat of 
some phase of botanical research. Since 1875 he has 
been the editor of the Botanical Gazette, the leading 
botanical magazine of the country. He is a member of 
the leading educational and scientific associations, both 
state and national. The first year of his administration 
has been most successful. The university attendance has 
increased more than 25 per cent. Much has been done 
to bring the alumni and people of the state into closer 
sympathy with the institution. We may sum it all up by 
saying that the institution never had brighter prospects 
nor a better president than now. 


THE MODERN LEXT-BOOK. 


It is not easy to appreciate blessings when they multi- 
ply rapidly. Educationally, America is on the flood tide 
of blessings and instead of accepting gratefully all that 
come to us we incline to organize a search for some stray 
thing that does not quite meet the expectation of some 
one of our half-a-million teachers and school officers 
One of our greatest blessings is the modern text-book. 
No one thing has done so much to give tone, vigor, force 
to the aspirations of the few and the effort of the multi- 
tude. The world woke up in 1830-40 and industrially, 
commercially, and educationally has been moving for- 
ward ever since ; but the really great advance has come 
in more recent years, since there have been publishing 
houses great and small, with capital, courage, and genius 
to break the world’s record in schoolbook making. 

These lines are prompted by browsing among some of 


the earlier books; and from these one is selected as 4 
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sample of the very best prior to the 1830-40 period. It 
is the Americanized “ Murray’s English Reader, or, 
Pieces in Prose and Poetry, with a few Preliminary Ob- 
servations on the Principles of Good Reading, by Jere- 
miah Goodrich, 1829.” Mr. Goodrich’s introduction 


shows conclusively the regard in which he holds the 
“English Reader,” when he says in the preface : 


An attemptto improve a work stamped with the name of the 
immortal Murray and clothed with universal patronage, may be 
deemed the height of presumption. But the author, has not 
handled the work irreverently ; for he bas left it in precisely the same 
shape in which he found it; except that a few pages are added 
to its size by placing a vocabulary over each section giving the defi- 
nition and true pronunciation, etc. - It is evident that no 
one can read the following work with propriety and effect without 
a perfect knowledge of the words, etc. . - Neither can their 
language and sentiments be much improved by prating over a work, 
without regard to pronunciation or definition. . . . The only 
question is, what is the most convenient and expeditious method of 
acquiring a necessary knowledge of words? . . The drudgery 
of looking out words ina full dictionary (which must be repeated as 
often as the learner may forget them) added to the loss of time and 
the expense of having dictionaries tumbled to pieces in the hands 
of children, calla loudly for improvement. 


The book, the “ shape ” of which Mr. Goodrich was so 
fearful of handling “‘irreverently,” is five inches by three 
and contains 300 pages. There are 23 pages devoted to 
instruction in the art of reading in which the following 
advice appears : 


‘* Mioutely perceive the ideas, cater into the feelings of the 
author. - Much power will be attainable by no other means 
than the force of example inflaencing the imitative powers of the 
learner. . . Mast completely articulate every elementary 
sound in the language. . A lifeless, drawling manner of 
reading, which allows the minds of the hearers to be always out- 
ranning the speaker, must render every performance insipid and 
fatiguing. . . . Avoid a pompous, mouthing manner of pro- 
nunciation.’’ 

These will suffice to show how sensible is the advice 
given. One will find in this lengthy introduction the funda- 
mentale of the latest discoveries in elocation. The selec- 
tions for reading are admirable by way of strength and 
moral purpose. Here are a few samples : 


** No rank or possessions can make the guilty mind happy.”’ 
Ortogru.”’ 

“Importance of a good education.’’ 

** On forgiveness.’’ 

‘* A suspicious temper the source of misery to its possessor.’’ 
** Comfort of Religion.’’ 

‘* The importance of order in the distribution of our time.” 
‘* The dignity of virtue among corrupt examples,’’ 

‘* Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity.’’ 

‘* The grotto of Antiparos.”’ 

Altamont.’”’ 

** Speech of Adherbol.”’ 

** On the death of an amiable young woman.”’ 

**Oa the evile which flow from unrestrained passione.’’ 


There are 147 selections of this eminently proper char- 
acter. It was the classic of its time. It was a master- 
piece, but what would be thought to-day of a publisher 
who should propose to put such a book in the hands of 
the children. Unattractive every way, but good, so good 
that its virtue would hardly be appreciated by the American 
youth of today. There is a taste for ancient text-books 
as curios and it is a fad that is worth working, for it 
gives one the most graphic view of the changes that have 
been wrought in the educational world. 


PEACEABLY DEVISE WAYS. 


The Pilot says editorially : “No stable state without 
morality ; no morality without religion. But we are of 
different religions. Let us then peaceably devise ways 
and means of so broadening vur school system that all 
can come under it without sacrifice of their conscientious 
rights.” 

To this we say a hearty “‘ Amen,” but the question still 
reverts to the “how.” Who will solve the problem? 
Let the ably edited Pilot furnish a solution ; let it tell us 
clearly what can be done to or with the public school sys- 
tem of Boston, Massachusetts, or any other city or state, 
by means of which, through “peaceable ways,” there 
may be such broadening as to make it probable that all 
ean and will come under it without “sacrifice of their 
conscientious rights.” Its solution of the problem would 
be warmly welcomed. In the non-Catholic communions 
of the entire country, nine men in every ten desire to see 
that for which the Pilot asks. Those whom it regards as 
“cranks” are very few, but there are conservative me 


who are non-Catholic, not anti-Catholic, men who are as 
conscientious, presumably, as the Catholics themselves, 
who feel the impossibility of presenting any plan for 
broadening the public schools acceptable to the Catholic 
chureb as such and requiring no concessions at which 
their own consciences would “ call a halt.” 

The facts seem to be these: The public school system 
will stand for generations, whatever opposition, positive 
or negative, it may have to face. The public funds will 
not, for one generation at least, be divided or diverted 
from the public schools to any appreciable extent. As 
things now are, the Catholic church will more and more 
withdraw the children of its communion from the public 
schools and keep them in schools of their own, supported 
at church expense. 

Leaving entirely aside the assumed advantage to the 
country of having the children educated very generally 
in a public way, the fact is that it must be a hardship for 
the church in some communities to support first-class 
schools. We have no data from which to make a reliable 
statement, but so far as we are able to learn, the funds of 
the church for school support come from all the people, 
poor as well as rich, and not from the gifts of the wealthy ; 
hence the extent of the hardship, If the virtue of sacri- 
fice is such as to prove a greater blessing than burden 
even to the humbler communicants, there are abundant 
opportunities for sacrifice where good would not otherwise 
be done, without learning the art of sacrifice by doing 
what would otherwise be done at public expense. 

The public schools have been developed from germinant 
ideas of the best personality of various periods of our 
growth. They were intended for all classes in the state. 
For some time the wealthy tried to find for their children 
better advantages in private schools, first in England and 
then in America, but the public schools improved so rap- 
idly that there is no better general education than is to be 
found in the best public schools. 

The first charge ever broadly made, that the public 
schools were not for all the people, came from sources 
representing more or less directly the Catholic church, 
affirming in substance that in conscience they cannot 
allow the parents in their communion to send their chil- 
dren thereto, and they testify to their sincerity by the 
sacriices made for the church-school education of the 
children. There is no claim that there has been any 
change in the spirit or policy of the schools that is detri- 
mental to the children of the church, nor that their ad. 
ministration is intentionally wronging the church. The 
present conditions exist because the church has drawn ite 
own conclusions as to the probable effect of the public 
schools upon the children of its communion, and it has 
acted upon its own judgment. 

It seems entirely clear that the church is alone in posi- 
tion to find “ peaceable ways and means ”’ of so broadening 
our school system that all can come under it without sac- 
rifice of their conscientious rights. Now let it present 
‘* peaceable ways and means ” of administering the public 
schools so that the consciences of Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike shall not be strained. It is safe to say 
that they will find those who are not of them are 
ready to go half way in the matter of concession. Let 
us have, if possible, an early and peaceable solation of all 
these problems, to the end that all needless burdens may 
be removed and all have the advantages of free public 
schools. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Omaha has discontinued the training school. 

An edition of Shakespeare in words of one syllable is under con- 
templation for use in primary schools. 

There is a boom for free textbooks throughout the country. 
Pennsylvania and New York are rapidly coming into line. 

The friends of Col. F. W. Parker will try to have the law so 
changed as to give him practically permanent tenure of office. 

There is demand that superintendents should be elected for a 
term of years, not less than four. This would allow time to work 
out plans. 

The plan to which the JOURNAL referred some months since, to 
have the school buildings of Chicago utilized as dormitories for 
women teachers at a merely nominal price is likely to materialize. 

Miss Sarah E. Raymond, who resigned the superintendency of 
the Bloomington (Iil.) schools last June, will spend the winter in 
Boston. Miss Raymond began teaching in the Bloomington schools 
in 1868, and since 1874 she has been in charge of the superintend- 


ent’s office, 


There is a vigorous demand for the teaching of Italian in the 
New York schools. It is claimed that doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
salesmen as well as manufacturers, and mechanical superintendents, 
need to know the language. Its introduction this year is urged be- 
cause it is the tongue of Columbus. 


The age at which pupils are allowed to enter and to continue in 
the public schools differs greatly. Of the forty-nine states and ter- 
titories six admit them at 4 years of age, nineteen at 5, twenty at 
6, three at 7, and one at 8. The states admitting them at 4 are 
Maine, Connecticut, Florida, and Montana. The schools of Ala- 
bama and North and South Dakota do not receive them till they 
are 7, and those of Texas exclude them till they are 8. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel has this graphic picture of the school 
opening : ‘ Two weeks from to-day the school bell will send a pang 
of dismay through the heart of the Indianapolis urchin. He must 
forthwith bid adieu to the fields and the old swimming hole, cram 
his sunburned toes and his stone bruises into a pair of tight shoes, 
and submissively endare a starched waist. He is rebellious at first, 
but soon falls into line and learns to admire a school system which 
is the best in the world.’’; 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


SEPTEMBER. 
He comes in cool an’ smilin’, an’ rustlin’ through the trees 
That summer’s been beguilin’, he shakes us out a breeze; 
The sun, though brightly beaming’, a mellowed glory yields, 
An’ the reaper’s song is dreamin’ in all the golden fields. 
An’ all that’s left of August, laid out in muslin nice, 
Is one well-done thermometer and several tons of ice. 

| — Ailanta Conatitution. 

FAIR PLAY. 

The doctor pays visits to the patient, and the patient has to visit 
pay on the doctor. 


A PLEA FOR RECIPROCITY, 


Business man: I don’t see why you should expect me to lend 
you ten dollars. 

Elevator boy: Well, I’ve given you a lift a good many times, 
haven’t I? — Kate Field's Washington. 


GRAVEDIGGER,. 


Stranger: And eo you are digging a grave, my friend ; do people 
die often in this pleasant village ? 
Gravedigger; No sor ; niver but wonct. 


COLUMBUS DAY. 


GOVERNOR RUSSELL’S PROCLAMATION IN REGARD TO ITS 
OBSERVANCE, 


This proclamation in regard to the observance of Columbus Day, 
Friday, Oct, 21, has just been issued by Governor Russell :— 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
By His Excellency, William E. Russell, Governor : 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas. the President of the United States by proclamation has 
appointed Friday, Oct. 21, 1892, the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America by Columbus as a national holiday; and 
Whereas, The Legislature of this Commonwealth has, by resolve 
approved Jane 16, 1892, authorized and requested the Governor 
** to issue a proclamation recommending to the people a due obser- 
vance, in all their localities, of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America, and especially by appropriate exercises 
in their schools commemorative of said event.’’ 

Now, therefore, I, William E. Russell, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, do, under the authority aforesaid, pro- 
claim and recommend that Friday, Oct. 21, 1891, be set spart by 
the people of this Commonwealth for due observance of the anni- 
versary aforesaid. 

I do especially enjoin them on that day to pause in their daily 
avocations, reverentially to recognize and contemplate the mighty 
evolutions under Divine Providence which gave us the ‘‘ Great Dis- 
coverer,’’ crowned his patient and persevering labors with succese- 
and have since developed that blessed and aniversal progress in 
which we eo largely share, and of which we are so great and respon, 
sible an element. 

In harmony with the resolve aforsaid and as a just expression of 
the sentiment of the Commonwealth, I earnestly request the peo- 
ple “in all their localities’’ to observe this day, ‘* especially by 
appropriate exercises in their schools, commemorative of said event.”’ 
As in all of the past God has been with our fathers, let us on 
this occasion recognize His providence and impress upon oar chil- 
dren the faith that He will ever be with them so long as they shall 
devoutly follow his precepts. 

In full appreciation of the fitting reqaest of our President that 
the “ national flag float over every schoolhouse,” * I would sup- 
plement it with the recommendation that at a fixed hour on that 
day in every school there should arise one grand chorus of the 
obil : 


** My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
** Our fathers’ God,—to thee, 
Author of our liberty, 
To thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Given at the Executive Chamber in Boston this 31st day of Aug- 
ust, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, and of the independence of the United States the one 
hundred ard seventeenth. WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 

By His Excellency. the Governor. 

WiuuiaM M. OLIN, Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


* Unfortunately, Oct. 21st being a holiday. it is impossible for the 


excellent idea of the Governor to materalize. It would be well for 
him ‘p av annex to suggest some hour tn the forenoon of Oct 20. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


is Gopertmens are requested to send 
po ge with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


MASSACHUSETTS’ MOTTO. 


What is the origin of the state motto of Maseachusetts ? The 
whole passage is said to be: 
Haec manus inimica tyrannis 
Enee petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 


Where is it first found? Who saidit? All particulars are de- 
sired. P. McA. C. 

These queries with regard to the state seals are full of interest, 
and especially so is that of the seal of Massachusetts, adopted as 
early as the year 1775, when Massachusetts was only a British 
colony. It was adopted after prolonged discussion, many other 
forms than the one finally decided upon having been recommended. 
Up to the year 1885 there was not entire satisfaction with the sub- 
ject as it stood in the earlier records of the General Court, and in 
that year the following was enacted : 

“The arms of the Commonwealth shall consist of a shield 
whereof the field or surface is blue, and thereon an Indian, dressed 
in his shirt and moccasins, holding in his right hand a bow, in bis 
left band an arrow pointed downward, all of gold; «nd in the 
upper corner above his right arm a silver star with five pointa. 
The crest shall be a wreath of blae and gold, whereon is right 
arm bent at the elbow, and clothed and rofii:d, the hand grasping 
a broadsword, all of gold. The motto shall be ‘ Ense petit placi- 
dam sub libertate quietem.’ 


This omits a portion of the Latin that is given in the query. 
The motto was written about A. D. 1659, by Algernon Sidney, the 
famous English patriot, in the albums of the University of Stock- 
holm. The complete phrase is: 

** Manus haec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem.”’ 

I give the translation: ‘‘ This hand, adverse to tyrants, seeks 

calm repose under liberty.’’ R. L, PERKINS. 


— 


ARITHMETIC VS. ALGEBRA. 
THE BOSTON SUPERVISORS. 


If the reformers rest their case not upon the practical, but upon 
the educational value of algebra as compared with arithmetic, they 
must show that the papils in the upper classes of grammar echools 
would receive more mental training from studying (he general facts 
or truths of algebra, from performing operations with genera! 
terms, and from solving problems involving general terms cr a mix- 


ture of general aud numerical terms, than the pupils now receive 
from studying particular numerical facts and generalizing the same, 
from solving particular arithmetical problems that involve definite 
numerical terms and that require particular analyses, and from 
evolving arithmetical principles from these analyses. 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES, 


The Indian exhibit at the World’s Fair will include representa- 
tives of every tribe from the extreme north to Terra del Fuego. 


Mrs. French-Sheldon, the intrepid African traveler, has applied 
for space for exhibiting at the World's Fair the fine collection of 
carios and trophies ehe has gathered, 


One of the most interesting exhibits in the government building 
will be a display of arms, uniforms, tente, and flags in use in the 
United States army at various times since 1776. 


The United States Patent Office will exhibit at the World’s Fair 
as complete a collection as possible of the models of all the impor- 
tant American patented inventions, with a view of showing the great 
advance in the several arts, 


The chair in which Thomas Jeffarson sat while writing the Dec- 
laration of Independence is now owned by the Philosophical Soei- 
ety, Philadelphia. It is reported that this interesting relic will be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. 


A schooner is now being fitted out at Halifax to go to the Arctic 
regions to get ten or twelve Kequimo families, fifty or sixty persons 
in all, for exhibition at the World’s Fair. Dogs, fishing imple- 
ments, utensile, and everything necessary to show Erquimo life, 
will also be procured, 


An exhibit of bells will be made at ihe World’s Fair by a large 
manufacturing concern in this country, and the firm is planning to 
display it in a reproduction of the Tzar Kolekol (king of bells), 
the famous broken bell of Moscow, which is 22 feet in diameter 


= val feet 3 inches high, weighs 443,772 pounds, and ia used aa a 


The Ohio State Archwological and Historical Society will exhibit 
at the World’s Fair, among many other interesting articles, a 
collection of specimens of old colonial and state bank money. It 
nteresting is a Mormon bill bearing the signat f J. Smith 
originator of the Mormon faith. 


On the inland waterways, which traverse the World’s Fair 
grounds from one end to another, there will be plying three kinds 
of boats for public use. These will be the omnibus, express, and 
cab boats or launches. The omnibus boats will make regular trips 
around the waterways, stopping at each building. The express 
boats will make round trips without stopping, while the cab bosts, 
with carrying capacity of four persons, may be hailed at any point 
and engaged for the trip or by the hour, as is a hansom cab. 


WHAT NEGROES PAY FOR THEIR EDUCATION. 


Colonel Morton Marye of Richmond, has given these figures, 
taken from the Richmond Dispatch, in response to an inquiry from 
the American Association for the Education of Colored Youth, 
showing the amounts contributed by negroes to the State Treasary 
and the amount spent for their education. The figures are those 
of Virginia, for 1891, They throw much light upon the attitude 


the negroes of Virginia are among the best and most intelligent of 
any of the Southern etates : 


Annual amount received from n 
through al! sources of taxation, 
Criminal expenses including cost 
maintenance in jail, - 
Appropriations for negro pablic 
schools, exclusive of county, city, 
and town levies ae 


$103,565.50 
$204,018.19 


° 


In the item of receipts from taxation about $60,000 is from cap- 
itation tax. In the item of appropriations for public schools is not 
included $15,000 appropriated to the Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Petersbarg. The first three items show that the negroes re- 
ceive annually from the Commonwealth $409,816 80 more than they 
pay into her Treasury. 

The white column in the same grouping of figures shows : 
Annual amount received from 


all 
sources of taxation $2,536,620.37 
Criminal expenses, including cost of maintenance 


Appropriated to public achools exclusive of county, 

Total - « © © © (04,814 


These three items show a balance in favor of the whites of $2,192,- 
306.18, and the whole exbibit demonstrates that the negro in reality 
pays nothing towards his education in this state. His $103,565.54 
contributed in taxes is more than eaten up by what he costs in crimi- 
nal expenses, and the whites pay the deficit in that item, the cost of 
his edacation, the cost of caring for his insane, the expenses of their 
own public schools and asylams, the expenses of running the gov- 
arnment, and the interest on the public debt. 


KEY TO WHO WAS OR WHO Is? 


82. Chas. Lee. 

33. Lew Wallace. 
84, Daniel Webster. 
35. John Webb. 


21. James Buchanan. 
22 Jobn A. Logan. 

23. Ralph W. Emerson. 
24. Rafus Choate. 


25. Gan. Humphrey. 36. George H. Thomas. 
26. Mary Redmond. 37. John Pierpont. 

27. Mary Pitcher. 38. James Ruszell Lowell. 
28, Abraham Lincoln. 39. Gen. Kilpatrick. 

29. W. A. Milburne. 40. John Dickinson. 


30. Gen. Rosecrane. 41. Philip Kearney, 


81. Thoa. Corwin. 


THE LATEST. 


The Portland Argus saya: ‘* The introduction of musical bells in 
schools for the uee of small children is said to have resulted remark- 
ably well and is an aid in the training of the little ones. Young 
children have an inherent love for noise and action, which, if not 


roperly understood and directed, results in mischief and disorder. 
When they are drilled by the musio of the belle, they are delighted 
with Ag harmonious sounds and come under discipline more 
readily. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who was the ‘‘ Father of Mesmerism”’ ? 
teach ? 


What did he 
M. F, 


—Please, in your anawers to queries, give the origin of the phrase, 
** The woods are full of ’em ? ’’ L. 

— Ia reply to the query about the meaning of China, I will say, 
that the Century Dictionary gives the following; China, the Euro- 
pean name of the country (called by its own people Chung Kwoh, 
the Middle Kingdom or country, or Chung Hwa Kwoh, the Central 


Flowery Country), used attribatively. ln 
— What is the motto of Delaware? Of Wisconsin ? C, 


1, Liberty and Independence.”” 2, ‘ Forward.” 


— Please tell me all you can of the circumstances of the writing 
of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ JULIus, 


My knowledge ends with the fact that it was written by John 


Howard Payne for the opera, ‘* Clari, the Maid of Milan,” the 
masic of which was by Balfe. 


—Is it trae that the capitol at Albany is i 

than our national capitol at Washington ? 
Answers would vary. The state capitol of New York hae already 
cost much more than our national building. It is said to be the 
most expensive building of modern times, 


In the JOURNAL of Sept. 1, page 137, there occurs a statement 
concerning the landfall of Columbus that is open to misconception. 
Guanahani, or as Columbus named it, San Salvador, was regarded 
as the locus of the landing-place not only in the 17th and 18th een- 
taries, but it is 80 regarded to-day. The only trouble is to find the 
island to which the name belongs. Navarette believed it to be 
Turke Island; Irving and Von Humboldt, Cat Island ; Varnhagen 
Mariguana; Captain Fox, Samand or Atwood Cay; Captain 
Becher, R.N., Captain W. H. Parker, Markham; Cronau and 
others favor Watling Island. Mofioz also favors Watling Island 
—— Watling Island of Mofioz is not the one at present bearing 
at name; it is probabl i 
find it on the chats of io | 


the leading geographers of the world have ad tai 

of tt opted 
Mr. John Fiske, in his Discovery of 
Fox sview; and a copy of Juan de la Cosa’s map made in 1507, now 


io possession of the editor of Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, 


of the South towards this question. It should be remembered that 


shows Gaanshani in the position of Samans of modern maps. 
Critic, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Hien Scnoon ALGEBRA. Embracing a Complete Course 
for High Schools and Academies. By William J. Milne. Now 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company, 
376 pp. Price, $1. 
In revising his Inductive Algebra, President Milne of the Now 
York Normal College at Albany bas not only carefally brought al 
of the older portions of the work into harmony with the latest ed. 
ucational theories and metboda, but he has enlarged its scope until 
it meets the wants of the most advanced high schools and acade- 
mies, those which fit their pupils for advanced mathematical stand. 
ing in the colleges and scientific schools. The simplicity, clearnese, 
and thoroughness of treatment unite in commending this work to 
teachers. The stadent is led by natural and carefully graduated 
exercises to a thorough comprehension of the principles of the gei- 
ence. Abundant exercise in their application fixes them in the 
memory, greater thoroughness ensuring the most rapid progress, 

Frency Scuoots AMERICAN Eyxys. By 
James Russell Parsons, Jr. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 
136 pp., 9x 5}. Price, $1. ‘ 

Mr. Parsons was closely identified with New York schools, and 
when he went to Aix-la-Chapelle as United States Consul, it was 
but patural that he shiuld study carefully and critically the two 
ayatems between which he lived,—the Prussian and the French, 
Daring his residence he secured that intimate appreciation of their 
workings which it is almost impossible for any one studying them 
with a distinct purpose to obtain. Last year Mr. Paraons reported, 
through the annual report of State Superintendent Deaper, upon 
the Prussian schools. This volume, reprinted from superintendent 
Draper’s last report, is a companion account of the French system. 
For it Mr. Parsons supplemented his previous study by a special 
trip to France, after further details and material. Mr. Bardeen 
confers a great favor upon American education and educators in 
disinterring it from the balky volume of the New York department 
of education, and prezentiog it in good, inexpensive form for use and 
preservation. 

The balk of the volume is devoted to the primary and lower ele- 
mentary schools, the department from which Amorica has most to 
learn. The upper grades, the schools for industrial and commer. 
cial training, and the normal school system, are treated more brit fly, 
yet in a manner to give one a perfectly clear understanding of their 
methods and standing. Every statement and comment is sapporied 
by statistics ; examples, laws, aud decrees ; the official outlines, pro- 
grams, and time tables. There are a number of plates, reproducing 
the work of pupils io drawing, penmanship, and dictation. 

Concerning the frequently made charge that the French or Prus- 
sian child of twelve is about two years in advance of the American 
at the same age, Mr. Parsons considers it most anjast when unac- 
companied by explanations, although he accepts its undoubted truth. 
‘'Tt is not because the French or Peassian pupils have greater nat- 
ural capacity than the American, but simply becaase from their 
sixth or seventh year they have been forced to attend schoo! regn- 
larly for at least forty weeks anuually, and have been protected in 
school as far as possible from the imposition of bad work.’’ 

The statements of President Eliot and others in regard to the 
work of French schools have been severely criticised, and by those 
who were familiar with the subject. No one inte ested in the 
American school system should fail to study this exposition, alto- 
gether the clearest statement in English of just what these schools 
are doing. 

Memoirs oF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited 
by the Dac de Broglie; translated by Mra. Angus Hail. Vol- 
ume V. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 432 

ages. Price, $2.50. 

With this volame we have the completion of these much dis- 
cussed memoirs. They have stood the test of the sharpest critical 
examination, by those whose knowledge of the contemporary 
history, records, and men give them the best right to be accepted 
as final judges, and the public opinion of France, in spite of all the 
disappointed ones, has accepted the decision of Le Temps, the 
Revue Critique, and the Revue Historique. It is perhapa unfortu- 
nate that M. Talleyrand did not write more of matters in which 
this generation is most interested, of those things of which he knew 
the inmost secret details. Bat one ought hardly to expect the 
utmost trath, even in posthumous memoirs. No student of Ameri- 
can history who has read the apparently free statements of their 
story by Jefferson Davis and Alexander H. Stephens, in the hope 
of learning something from the inside of the Confederacy,—per- 
haps the most disappointing tark in all American hiatorical work,— 
will wonder at the failure of Talleyrand to tell us all he must have 
known. Bat he tells very much which we would never have 
known but for these memoirs, in good part of exceedingly great 
value to the student of the first thirty years of this century. If 
the appearance of these volames does not necessitate the rewriting 
of this history, we may remember that it is because the work has 
already been so well done. Whatever may be eaid of other 
accounts of this epoch, no where does one get nearer to the spirit 
and life of its political movements than in M. Talleyrand's 
memoirs. 

After the last volume had been published, Meesra Patnam dis- 
covered that the French edition contained two letters by Talleyraud 
which had not been sent to the translator by the French editor. 
These comprise the “' retraction’’ or confession written by ‘Ta!ley- 
raud the day before his death, with an accompanying letter to the 
Pope. These have been published in a four page leaflet, which 
will be sent to any one purchasing the Memoirs. It is suspected 
that the failure to send these exceedingly significant documents was 
due to a desire on the part of the French editor that they should 
not be presented to the Eoglish and American readers. 


A Text-Book on Ruetoric. By Brainerd Kellogg. 

New York : Effingham Maynard & Co. 345 pp. 

This is @ new and revised edition of Dr. Kellogg’s Rhetoric, 
which has been in successful use for the past twelve years. The 
entire work has been carefally edited; some few parts which expe- 
rience has proved to be of lees importance have been omitted, while 
many things which the instructor has been called upon to supply 
have been added. Under the head of propriety Dr. Kellogg has 
entered into the defence of many expressions unjustly condemned 
by recent critics, as either for each. none in both singular and plural 
use, is being built instead of is building, and the like. The author 
supports his position by quotations from numerous standard writers, 
those who have made the Eaglish language as it is used to-day. 
Throughout, the treatment of words in this work is especially strong. 
CuILp’s QUARTERLY. Prepared by Miss Lucy Wheelock. 

A Year with the Aposties. 

Primary Lessons and Cards. Prepared by Mies Lucy Wheelock. 


oston : The Bible Study Publishing Company. 
Whether President Harper the of Sunday- 


school Bible study which is now known as the Blakeslee L-seon 


Series, asa preliminary advertisement of the Chi University, is 
perhaps open to question, but this system is unbocteediy one of the 
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surest of the many evidences we have had of his wonderful 


and insight into the needs of the American people. Dr. Blakeslee 
has been in even greater measure than Dr, Harper, perhaps, respon- 


sible for the success of this movement, which has alread 

firm hold in the Sanday schools of all denominations, ail chase it 
has not supplanted the International Lessons, hag inspired them 
with new life and a more rational method of study. 

The success of the primary and elementary departments of the 
series is doubly assured by the fact that they are uoder the manage- 
ment of Mies Lucy Wheelock, ia whom Chauncy Hall has America’s 
ideal kiadergartner and children’s friend. Every Sanday school 
worker choald examine with much care the publications of this eeries. 


A Reapine Frenon Grammar. By Edward H. Magill. 
160 pp, 75g x54 io. Price 60 cents. Philadelphia: Caristo. 
pher Sower Company. 

Whatever one may thiok of the province of Composition in the 
learning of a foreign tongue, no one who has had opportunity for 
knowiog of the work of De, Magill at Swarthmore can qaestion 
the excellent results he has secured by emphasising the necessity of 
securing first of all a good readiog knowledge of French or indeed 
of any foreign language. The time sp«nt in turning good Eng- 
lish, —it certainly shoald be good to start with,—into poor Freach 
with the aid of grammer and dictionary is in very many cases an 
undoabted and inexcasable waste of time. Waoen the student has 
read over a wide range and is perfectly familiar with the printed 
pag, he ie ready to tarn the Eaglish translation back into the 
French, with the original as gaide and model. It is upon this 
theory that ex president Magill has constructed this grammar. 
He introdaces the papils at the very first to the grammar which he 
most needs, that of the verb, the three conjagations basing treated 
together, comparatively, and progressing in the regular order of 
formation from the priacipal parts. Bosides the regular grammar 
of syotax, there are twenty-six pages of the more important com- 
mon idioms, arranged alphabetically by some leading word. An 
appendix, which mav be had sepsrately, gives the principal parte 
of the irregalar verbs, with the inflection of theic irregular tenser, 
Tue Sources OF IN Human Lire. By 

William Roanseville Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 437 

pp. Price $1 50. 

Deep suff sring, pain, and sorrow, deeply thought upon, has pre- 
pared this series of essays upon the consolations which we may 
find for all the pain and grief in human life. Sach has been often 
volunteered, in many forms, perhaps most often in disconnected 
extracts from old and modern sources. Me. A gar’s work is far 
different from this style. They may give help and comfort, each 
in its way, and lasting till some new form of grief arises. It is a 
permanent relief, a conquering of all the forces of sorrow and enf- 
feriog which Mc. Alger hae desired, and into which he has thought 
his way. There is little that can console which he does not treat, 
yet throughout there ie a unity of thought and treatment wonder- 
fully satisfying to the discontented one. All who would overcoma 
the inevitable sorrow and pain will find here much which will give 
relief and comfort. 


EXPERIMENTS ARRANGED FOR STUDENTS IN GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Edgar P. Smith and Harry F.C. K-lier. Phil- 
adelpbia: P. Blackiston, Son, & Co. 57 pp., 6x9. 

The experiments collected in this volume have been those used 
by Professors Smith and Keller in the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Michigan Mining School at Houghton. They are now 
issued in a second enlarged edition, with thirty-seven illustrations. 
The volume is interleaved for note taking. There are many prob- 
lems beside the regular experiments, and reference is made to val- 
uable portions of Richter’s Inorganic Chemistry. Aside from its 
value as a class guide in laboratory work, iastractors will fiad many 
of the experiments and directions of great assistance in laboratory 
and desk exposition. 


ELementary Lessons IN Heat. By S. E. Tillman, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 162 pp,9£5 3. Price, $1.50 
Into these eleven brief chapters Professor Tillmsn of West Point 

has condensed the important points needed for a practical compre- 
hen-ion of Heat, in its various manifestations. The work is a 
mod+1 in clear, concise, accurate c ndensation, such a1 might 
be expected, perhaps, from one with a military trainiog. Asa 
textbook for a short course of study in this branch of pbysica, it 
should prove, as indeed it has, admirable, ita succinct, suggestive 
matter being the best possible preliminary to the lectures of the 
instructor, who has no time for repetition, but only for expansion 
and expounding. The book is now in its second edition, thoroughly 
revised. Some fifty problems have been added for the pupil’s 
guidance. 

GrOGRAPHY BY THE BRACE System, OR How To Stupy 
GEOGRAPHY. Prepared for the Use of Teacher and Papil by 
County Sapt. Joho M. Boyerand Jobn F. Wicks. South Amer- 
ica, 65 pp. Earope, 157 pp. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 
la these two divisions of How to Study Geography, the aathors 

bave gathered together a very large amount of information about 

the countries in these two continents. There are outline maps and 
diagrame, suggestive key words, which should stimulate the papils 
to further investigation in the cyclopedias and books of travel; 
lista of the facis, productions, cities, ete., ete., which the pupil 
needs to know; and then a collection of detached facts of varying 


importance and interest, yet of a sort to meet the wants of every 

member of the class and arouse interest in the subject. Teachers 

will fiod here a storehouse of matter which can be drawn from 
whenever the ordinary textbook becomes tiresome and the attention 
of the class begins to flag. 

BouDERIg, UNE SCENETTE EN UN ACTE PAR MAvRICE 
LECOMTE is published by William R. Jenkins in New York and 
Carl Schoenhof in Boston. 

It is a pretiy piece of work, well suited for pupils’ reading, or 
for class presentation, minus the cigar. 


Easy Drawina ror THE Cxass: By D. 
R. Augsburg. New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
95 pp., 8} x 64. 

D. R. Aageburg, director of drawing in the Keystone Normal 
School, Ka'ztown, Peno., has prepared this work as an auxiliary 
to the geography class. The drawioge are especially designed for 
the blackboard, and may b+ used for objsot lessons, busy work, and 
general lessons in drawings. There are thirty seven plates, con 
taining 204 figares, illustrating the earth’s surface, plant life, and 
animal life. Each plate is accompanied by instructions for its re- 
prodaction, explanatory remarks, qaestions to accompany the sketch, 
and exsmples for ita application. Many teachers wiil fiad here 
some exceedingly suggestive points, 


An introduction to SPHERIOAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRON- 
omy. By Dascom Greene. 158 pp.,8x5kgin. Price $1 60 
Boston : Gian and Company. 

Tois work, by Professor Greene of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Iostitute at Troy, N Y., is intended for the class room use of sta- 
dents entering upon spherical and practical astronomy, who are 
prepared for the stady by a sufficient scqaaintance with the several 
branches: f mathematics and with the general underlying principles 
of astronomy. From this starting point, it presents the first prio- 
ciples in an elementary and practical way for the use of beginners. 
There is an appendix containing an elementary exposition of the 
method of least squares, with practical applications. 


Tue Five Gateways OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Wilson. London and New York: 
120 pp. Price. 50 cents. 

Noone can read these little essays by one of the leaders in the 
technical and industrial training movement in Great Britain, the 
regius professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, and 
director of t Iadustrial Museum of Scotland, without feeling moat 
plainly that ‘‘ our souls would be only gainers by the perfection of 
our bodies were they wisely dealt with.’’ D: Wilson writes of the 
senses, with reference chiefly to their intellectual and z:thetic offices 
[he inspiration one gets from these essays upon what old John 
Banyan so quaiatly styled the five gates of Man-Soul, Ear-gate, 
Eye-gate, Mouth-eate, Nose gate, and Feel-gate, is worth a dozen 
convincing arguments in converting one to firm support of the true 
manual training. 


By George 
Macmillan and Company. 


Tae Reaister PusiisHing Company, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, have issued a ‘‘ planiephere,”’ prepared by Prof. W. W. 
Harrington, director of the National Weather Bareau at Washing 
toa, and formerly professor of astronomy in the University of 
Michigan. It is designed for s‘udents of astronomy in high schools 
and for amateurs. It is exceedingly simple in covstraction, so ar- 
ranged that by bringing the hour and day of month together the 
student sees at a glance the heavens as visible at the given hoar. 
The larger stars and constellations are given, while by an easily 
anderstood key and table on the back of the chart one can find the 
times and places of the planets, with the dates most favorable to 
their observation with the unaided eye. It is an admirable appa- 
ratus, and one which all instractors in astronomy will find exceed- 
ingly usefal. The price ie $1.00. 


Cuampers’ an invaluable dictionary 
of useful knowledge, has reached Vol. 1X., of the new and revised 
edition. This standard work has abundantly proved its eminent 
usefulness as a reference in schools and families, Its articles are 
full and complete without unnecessary levgth or unimportant de- 
tails, and cover the widest range of knowledge iv science, art, liter- 
ature, biography, history, and geograohy. Vol. 1X. iBcluding 
subjects from Round to Swansea, bas six fioe maps and plates and 
a dozen valuable copyrighted articles by eminent specialists. Pab- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Price, cloth, 
$3 00 per volame. Profusely illustrated. 


C. W. Barpeen, Syracuse, N. Y., publishes the ‘Song 
Patriot (80 pp. 15 cents), a collection of some eighty national and 
other songs for school and home. The collection inclades all the 
great vational patriotic songs of thie country aod very many that 
have been adopted from other countries. For flsg raisings, Dacora- 
tion Day and Arbor Day celebrations, nothing coald be batter. 


Ler & Saeparp, Boston, have issued in the ‘ Good 
Company Series’ (263 pp. 50 cents.) Oroqua, by Frances C. Spar- 
hawk. This exceedingly well written story, which originally came 
out as a serial in the Congregationalist, is an able plea for a more just 
treatment of our Indian wards. Miss Sparhawk shows an appre- 
ciutive belief in the possibilities of the red race, founded upon a 
carefal study of them and their conditions, present and possible. 


IN PENN’S WOODS. 


ITEMS AND PERSONALS FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE. 

After a lockout lasting from two to six months, the public 
schools of Pennsylvania are gradually opening and beginning work 
for the coming school year, After being locked out for so long 
and having in the meantime “ no visible means of support,’’ neither 
having any organization to assist the needy, nor to keep out “* non- 
union’ teschers, in short being practically helpless and at the 
mercy of their employers, cons quent upon depleted pocket books, 
the teachers are slowly going back to their old places. and gener- 
ally at their old salaries, Bat not all, for excluding Philadelphia, 
about 3 000 of last year’s teachers will not return to the schoolroom 
this year. Their places will be filled by young people with no ex- 
perience whatever, for 3 000 inexperienced teachers constitute the 
amount of ‘raw material ’’ worked into the teaching force of this 
state each year. This is a startling fast, and is sofficient to account 
for any lack of efficiency in our schools which their critics claim to 
find. If any one asks for the cause, this is it. The average sal- 
aries of the 24 925 teachers in the state, inolnding Phi'adelphia, 
are for men, $31498 per year; for women $239 78; and for both 
sexes $275 28. The average term of school is 776 months; that 
is the teachers are ‘‘ locked out’ on an average 4 24 months each 
year. 354 school districts in the state pay an average salary for 
both sexes of less than $25 per month; and 94 districts average 
less than $20 per month, the lowest salary in the state being $10 
per month, In Fulton county the average teacher’s salary is 
$23.36 per month for men, and $2321 for women; in Snyder 
county, $2359 for men, and $22 24 for women; in Wyoming 
county, $29.77 for men, and $18 86 for women. Some of those who 
have shown up the condition of affairs have been the recipients of 
considerable abuse from some of the old fossils who manipulate 
school matters and are responsible for the condition of affairs ex- 
posed. Fortunately those who have the nerve and backhone to 
attack the existing order of things and attempt to work up public 
sentiment to improve it, ‘‘carry their manhood under their own 
hata,’’ 

“ Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower.”’ 

The Reading school board has had its annual August fight, as 
usual, over the Boys’ High School. It seems impossible for the 
city to get through the dog days without having a muddle in that 
body, and one which is regularly ventilated in the newspapers of 
the state. 

Mr. M L. Horn who for two years past has had charge of the 
Quakertown schools, has resigned, having been elected principal of 
the high school at Sonth Bethlehem. 

Lewis B. Semple, instructor in rhetoric, and Preston A. Lam- 


bert, instructor in mathematics have resigned from the facalty of 
the Lehigh University to enter Johns Hopkins University. 

The fourth normal school district is the only one in the state 
which does not yet bave a normal school. At present the City of 
Scranton and Kast Stroudeburg are each putting op buildings in 
hopes of having them accepted by the state. Which will be ac- 
cepted, or whether the legislature will divide the district and accept 
both, can not yet be told. 

Mies Ida M. Barton, A. B has been elected principal of the old 
Tascarora Academy, Academia, Janiata county. Miss Barton en- 
joys the distinction of having carried «ff not only the highest 
honors of her class (91) at Wilson College, but aleo of having 
graduated with the highest rank ever attaiced in that institution. 

Robert A. Hamilton and Frank Sigman, both of class ‘92, 
Lafayette, have spent the summer teaching in the preparatory 
school of the U. 8. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Mr. Sigman 
will teach the coming year ia the public schools of South Easton, 
while Mr. Hamilton goes to Little York, N. J. 

Mr. Lincoln E. Rowley, of Athens. Pa., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the academy at Lowville, N. Y.; and R. Lloyd Schroyer 
is principal at Selins Grove, Pa. 

C. W. Loux, Lafavette 92, of Nazareth, Pa., has been elected 
principal of the Drv Ran Academy, Franklin county. % 

Diptheria prevails to such an extent in the lower section of Del- 
aware county that the opening of the public schools in South 
Cheater and Trainor has been indefinitely postponed, 

Easton, Pa. Jas J. H. HAMILTON, 


A. P. MonTAGUE, Pu.D., Columbian University, D. C.:—“I 
fiad mach, very much helpfal information in the JOURNAL. No 
teacher who desires to keep in touch with feliow-workers, and with 
the great advance in educational methods ran sff»rd to do without 
some leading educational paper. I read the JOURNAL.” 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction 
Books 1, 2, and 3, per doz.. 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per doz. 
The latest and best general course, and the only logical series 
of books published containing an adequate treatment of the whole 
realm of Elementary Art Instruction. 


$1.00 
189 


“It gives me pleasure to say that after some years’ experience in 
teaching Drawing, and a familiar a quaintance with the leading 
Drawing Series published, I can pronounce White’s New Course in 
Art Instruction the best I have ever seen. 

“The Primary Course was very successfully worked out in the 
Pittsburg schools last year. and both the teachers and pupils were 
charmed with it. The remainder of the course wil! be used this year, 
and T am perfectly satisfied that in its plan, scope, methods, and in 
the logical division of the work, itis very much the superior of any 
oth er course published. 

‘The Manual Training element running through the course I deem 
of great importance, as it cannot be found in any other books.” 

Mrs. M. E, VAN WAGONEN, Teacher of Drawing. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


These and others are described in an “ Educational Bulletin ” just issued. — 


New and 
= 
School Boo S Forthcoming. 
Alexander's History of the Hawaiian People $1.50 | Milne’s High School Algebra. $100 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States 1.00 | Milne’s 
Appleton’s Manual of Penmsnship .50 | Miloe’s Standart rithmetic 
aatienine and Norton’s Laboratory Manual of Morris's Physical Education in the Public Schools 1,00 
Chemistry. Dlustrated .50 | McGutfey’s Spanish-Engl'sh First Reader 25 
Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic Rickoff's Supplementary Piret Reader 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader—A Manual of Boglish Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic 
Literature (new) 6 . ‘ ‘ 1.15 | Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic 
Davies’s New Elementary Algebra , .90 | Robinson's New Practical Arithmetic 
i ble Book and Test Problems in Smart's Free Gymnastics 
‘ 1.00 | Stewart’s Plain and Solid Geometry . 1.12 
Harper and Burgess's Inductive Latin Primer 1.00 | The Schoo)master in Literature 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 1.25 | Webster’s Primary Dicticnary ; = 
Harper and Tolman’s Caesar ‘ 1.20 | Webster’s Common Sohoo!l Dictionary 
Harper’s and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis Webster’s High School Dictionary ° 1.00 1 
e 
American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


It is mailed free on request. Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Cor- 


‘espondence cordially invited, 
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— —_—— : Should the candidate | eral heads of philosophy and psychology, history and political and 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. port of and of” to the medal he will | social science, classical philology, modern languages and literatures, 

o othe mate trip fare to and expenses for one week at Chicago. | and natural and physical sciences. The remaining departments of 

ALABAMA. "The World’s Fair committee of Florida offer three prizes of fifty, | the university are in a prosperous condition. The teaching force 


James K. Powers conducted an Institute at Florence, August 29 
to September 2. The conductor was assisted by the following able 
corps: Prof. M. C. Wilson, Prof. C. B. Van Wie, Miss Mary P. 
Jones, and Captain J. W. A. Wright. 


ARKANSAS. 


A very important amendment has just been submitted to a vote 
of the me of the atate. It requires that every voter hereafter 
shall present a poll-tax receipt as a condition of his voting. This 
will augment the echool fund several thousand dollars, since this 
tax goes entirely for the use of schools. It is tco early to get defi- 
nite returns, but enough is known to indicate that the amendment 
has carried by a large majority. . 

There are a number of colleges in Arkansas which are do- 
ing very excellent collegiate work. Their graduates rank well 
in the best universities of the east and north. Hendrix College 
with A. C, Millar as president is one cf these excellent institutions. 
Itis located at Conway. The buildings, situated in a large, beau- 
tifal campus, are strictly modern in school architecture and ample 
for the accommodation of several hundred pupils. The patronage 
is good and increasing at a good ratio annually. . 

The annual report of the Little Rock schools is an admirable 
document from the pen of Supt. J. R. Rightsell. He has been at 
the helm there for a number of years, and the condition of the 
schoolsis but a refiection of the man. Several new buildings 
have been erected the last two or three years, thus enabling the 
Board to make a more equal distribution of the growing school 

ulation. The teaching force is now between 80 and 90. Prof. 
a the principal of the high school, has done long and suc- 
cessful service in his present position. His health, which has been 
pon ® now greatly improved, much to the gratification of his 
frie 


Superintendent Hollaway has been trying to get the Ft. Smith 
High achool recognized by some of the leading schools as an accept- 
able preparatory school. It is now upon the ‘‘ Approved List ’’ of 
the Universities of Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, and will prob- 
ably be placed upon the same footing in other high grade inatitu- 
tions soon. This speaks well of the work of Priv. H, B. Me 
Collum and his excellent corps of teachers. 

Principals Lee of Russellville, Minmyer of Paris, Burroughs of 
Perryville, Toon of Morriston, Edmiston of Van Buren are a few 
of 4 very excellent men in charge of some of the best town 


CALIFORNIA, 


Before closing its annual session the Auglaiza County Teachers’ 
Institute elected the following officers to serve the ensuing year : 
President, J. W. Howe; Vice-presidents, E. G. Conradi, Turah 
Shaw; Secretary, IdaG. Doute; Treasurer, J. D. Simkins; Execu- 
W. E, Kershner, C, W. Williamson, Vernon 

old, 


FLORIDA. 


N. B. Cook of Pensacola, superintendent of Escambia County 
schools, is planning a generous program for the Oct. 21st ceremonies. 
His plans propose the execution of the national program at 9 a. m., 
special echool programs at 11 a. m. in all the different schools and 
rooms, procession and pageant in the afternoon, and citizane meet- 
ing at night, 

S. C. Cobb, Esq., one of Pensacola’s live business men, will 
award in March, 1803, a beautiful medal to the boy of Pensacola 
who will, under the direction of a good committee, pass the baat 
examination in Colambian geography and commercial geography of 


irty, and twenty dollars to those pupils who will ehow the best 
a p+ required by Julia McNair Wright’s Nature 
Readers, Seaside and Wayside, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, at the meeting 
of the state convention in Marcb, 1893, De Faniak Springs. 


MARYLAND, 


The Baltimore City College is extensive 
i dt uarters are to be provided. 

in fl in the appointment of teachers. 
és | ln has 1'300 teachers, 50,000 pupils, and the schools cost 
$1,000,000 a year. The population is about half a million. 


MISSOURI. 


Esther Crowe, formerly principal of the Clay schools, takes a 
position in the Kansas City High School this year.——Jno. 
Kirk, recently professor of mathematics in the Kansas City High 
Schoo!, has accepted the position of superintendent of the Westport 
schools at $200 per month.—Richard A. Minkwitz, recently of 
Topeka (Kan.) High School, a graduate of Leipsic, has taken a 
position in the Kansas City High School.—— Lizzie Buchanan, 
principal of the Oakley School; W. H. Williams, principal of the 
Chace School; Maggie Jones, of the Warrensburg State Normal 
School; Julia Jones, of the Humboldt School; Liva Gano, of the 
high school; Jessie Thatcher, of the high school ; Henrietta Horn- 
ing, of the Whittier School ; and others of the educational fraternity 
in Kansas City, have jast returned from vacation trips in Europe. 


OHIO. 


The sixty-seventh academic year of Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland will begin on the twenty-second of 
September. The freshman class of last year, the first to enter 
ander President Thwing’s administration, was the largest class 
that ever entered the institution. There is every indication that 
the incoming clase will be larger than that of last year. A large 
number of students will aleo enter the upper classes. Upon the 
same date the College for Women begins what promises to be the 
most prosperous year of its existence. Its two new buildings,— 
Clark Hall and Guilford Cottage,—are now finished, and will be 
ready for oceupancy at the beginning of the year. Clark Hall, ‘‘a 
poem in brick and stone,’’ contains recitation rooms, offices, library, 
chapel, and gymnasiam. It is said by experts to be one of the 
handsomest and most convenient college structures in the country. 
Guilford Cottage containa rooms for twenty students. The build- 
ings represent an outlay of $100,000 and are the gifts of two gener- 
ous Cleveland ladies. The faculty will next year consist of eighteen 
members, besides two non-resident lecturers and the instructors in 
physical culture and music. Western Reserve University will also 
open a law school, having a course of instruction covering three 
years of nine months each. The methods of teaching will combine 
the cage system and the lecture system. At the beginning the law 
school will have about two thousand volumes, and it is expected 
that the echool will own at least ten thousand volumes within two 
years. The faculty will consist of the following persons: President 
—Charles F. Thwing; Stephenson Burke, M. D. Leggett, Charles 
E. Pennewell, William E. Sherwood, Harry A. Garfield, and Evan 
H. Hopkins, Registrar. A second new department, the school of 
dentistry, will also be opened this fall. It will comprise a three 
years’ course, and will have a faculty of nearly a dozen professors. 


,in connection with Adelbert College and the College for Women. 


A third new department of graduate instruction will be opened 


next year in all the departments will consist of nearly ninety pro. 
and instructors. President Thwing has recently | 
a new twelve thousand dollar house, the property of the university, 

Over forty teachers attended the county institute at St. Clairs- 
ville. The instructors were Professor Clark of Lebanon, Super- 
intendent Mertz of Steubenville, and Superintendent Jones of 


Bellaire. 

The Chillicothe Institute elected as next year’s officers: Presi. 
dent—Reynolds Janney: Vice-President—Miss Anna Norris; Sec. 
retary—Miss Daisy Larrimore; Lxecutive Committee—Prof. I. N. 
Jordan, Elting Hanna, and Mies Anna Norris. 

The officers of the Ohio Association for next year are: President 
E. A. Jones of Massillon; Vice-Presidents—L. W. Shepard of 
Sabina; Emma Deterly of Columbus, J. F. Bartmers of Tippecanoe, 
L. D. Sanor of Youngstown, and Edward Merrick of Wilmington ; 
Secretary—James L. McDonald of Wellsville: Treasurer—J, A. 


R. Shawan of Columbus; Zxecutive Committee—C. W. Batler and kt, 


H. Kinnison. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The appointment of Dr. E. Oram Lyte of the Millersville Nor- 
mal School as the commissioner on normal schools at the World’s 
Fair gives very general satisfaction. 

Scranton is determined to have a state normal school. 

There is no event that will signify more to the educational inter- 
eats of the state this September than the peacefal opening of 
the Edinboro’ Normal School with Prof. Martin G. Benedict as 

rincipal. 
4 Fannie L. Hughes has been appointed teacher in the Reading 
schools. 

Germantown is rejoicing over the manual training plaat, which 
promises to benefit many classes of citizens. It teaches dress- 
making, millinery, and cooking, for girls, as well as all the indus. 
trial arts for boys. 

WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

Hon. R. B. Bryan, superintendent of public instraction, was not 
a candidate for renomination by the Republican party. C. W. 
Bean of Whitman County was the only candidate. Mr. Bean is 
just finishing his second term as county superintendent, with great 
credit to all concerned. He will make a good officer if elected. 

At this writing it is impossible to conjecture who the Democratic 
nominee for superintendent of public instruction will be. It is 
likely to be a wise selection. 

Superintendent Brintnall of Olympia has been in unusual demand 
this summer as an institute conductor. Tacoma will not havea 
superintendent this year. Temporarily the work of the superin- 
tendent has been assigned to the principal of the high school, who 
receives $500 additional salary for the increased responsibility. The 
board will fill the vacancy at ite leisure. Applicants should addrees 
J.C. Weatherred, chairman of teachers’ committee. 

C. A. Brodeur, recently from Massachusetts, is the assistant prin- 
cipal of the Tacoma High School. Mr. Brodeur will prove a valu- 
able member of the pedagogical ranks in Washington. 

Rev. C. R. Thoburn is the new president of the Puget Sound 
University. He takes hold of his work with enthusiasm. 

Washington College, Tacoma, has suspended for the time being. 
D. S. Pulford, late head master, has opened a select school for boys, 
to be known as DeKoven Hall, near Gravelly Lake and Tacoma. 


Forty-four courses are offered for the first year, under the five gen- 


Mr. Pulford is a fine teacher and should R 
Prin. M. B. Griffith has reaigned his position at Youngstown. 


ADDRESS OW THE DEVELOPMENT OF THB 


To introduce aseries of valuable 
educational works the above 
Will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
#243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Common Words 


Room 30. 


It is something entirely new and novel. 


It is not a burden to the weary, overworked teacher. pocket. 
It stimulates to greater effort. 


Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book 


A Record of 83,800 Daily Recitations for only 30 cents. 


The Tedious Marking System Revolutionized ! 


TEN MONTHS’ MARKING WITH ONE WRITING OF THE NADE. 
A HEAVY BURDEN MADE A LIGHT PLEASURE. 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE QUANTRELL’S CLASS BOOK. 


It is a thin, small book, very easily carried in the 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH | 
oo 
NEW ENGLAND 


Difficult to Spell. 


A Practical Spelling Book containing 3500 words 
shown by experience to be difficult to spell, 
Dictation Exercises from Lowell, Hawthorne, Em- 
erson, Addison, &c. 
By mail, 24 cts, 


JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
BL 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MR. H. E. HOLT’S 
Normal Classes in Vocal Harmony, 


The regular Saturday Classes for Teachers and 
Singers will open Saturday, Oct. Ist, at 10 o'cl’k, 
Principles of Teaching and elementary work at 10 


o'clock ; advanced Part Singing from 11 to 12. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Thorough preparation for the Emstitute of Tech- 
mology, for Business, and for College. In all 
classes Special Student« are received. Particu- 
lar attention to Girls and Yonng Children. Up 
usual care of health. The 64th annual catalogue 
on 

é Class for training Kindergarten tea 
6 High and Grammar School classes beg! 
tember 14. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
For information address 
Dr. A. OC. PERKINS, Principal. 


E CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, a department of th 

Chau'auqua ‘System, distinct from the Reading 
Circle, offers the regular college curriculum or spe. 
cial college and preparatory courses to students at 
home, by a system of correspondence with professors 
in leading colleges, Address, JoHN H, DANIELS, 
Executive Secretary, Builalo, N, Y, at 


| It gives a new system 

It assists you in governing your school. | to use. 
It requires no time outside of school hours. _ You cannot give demerits to the wrong pupil, 
It is of a very compact and desirable form. (sired. You can interest your patrons in your school. 
It can be used as an ordinary grade book if so de- | It is just what you want, and you will have it. 


Bound in flexible cloth, gold side stamp, compact in form, fits an i 
prepaid, 30 CENTS; two copies, 50 CENTS. Specimen sheets ne 


EPOBT CARDS are great incentives to good work, prom 
‘atalogue of Teachers’ Helps, Aids, and Goods needed by all progressive teachers sent free, 96 pp. 


Premium List—Journat of Eoucarion. 
UNITED STATES FLAGS, 


* * 


Wit * * 
h 44 Stars. 


** * 
Now is the time to pre : i 
pare for Columbian Day, October 
Stripes should float over every schoolhouse d vn 
a flag now, secur 


The Stars and 
) € land on that day. If you haven’t 
€ one at once. Here is an opportunity to get one shesutely frve. 


First: A flag 6x4 feet—price, $3.00—given for two 

new yearly subscriptions to the Fournal of Edu- 

P cation, at $2.50 each and 2 5 cts. to cover postage. 

A flag feet—price, $5.00—given for four 
Ww yearly subscriptions to th 

_ cation, at $2. 50 

Third A feet—price, $6.00—given for five- 

W yearly subscriptions to the . 

hese flags are made of the best material, thoroughly sewed. Every flag has 


forty four stars, and is made of the “ ” : 
Dee ede e “ standard ” brand of bunting adopted by the 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Bureau of Education 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED 
AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND PAT- 
RONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVEK 
THE NATION, 

_ 1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager Sor the last eleven 
years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 

3. Because the number of our candidates 5 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


No charge to school officers. Forms ane 
circulars sent FREE, 
Register now for Autumn vacancies ; for Winter 
and Spring as well, as the demand is constant 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For Columbian Day. 


EXERCISES ON 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper. Price, 20 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©O:; 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


The high school at Woodstock opened on Sept. 
12 with the following corps of teachers: Edwin H. 
Whitehill, principal; Katharine M. Qaint, pre- 
ceptress; Nettie E. Moody, assistant. wo 
thousand dollars has been given by Mrs. Frederick 
Billings for repairing and refurnishing the build- 
ipg: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Herbert S. Packard of West Bridgewater, will 
teach in Alton, N. H. this year. 

Amherst is stirred up over the relative spheres 
of the school committee and the town meeting. 
The members of the committee have refused to 
accept the decree of a town meeting vote. 

Mrs. M. F. Bacon will be the new music teacher 
in Monson for the enauing year. 

At the last meeting of the New Bedford school 
committee, Miss Catherine A. Crabtree of Hyde 
Park was elected teacher of English and in- 
structor in drawing for the high school. 

Boston’s proposed Parental School for Boys will 
cost about $100,000. It is hoped to have it opened 
early next spring. There will be an administra- 
tion building, a four-room schoolhouse and two 
dormitories each providing for thirty boys. 

Mr. Edward J. Cox has resigned his position on 
the school committee of Cohasset to accept the 
superintendency of the public schools of the town 
of Sudbury. 

The school committee of Lee has engaged Miss 
Osborn of Warren R. I., to take the place of Miss 
Etha V. Cutler as assistant teacher in the high 
school. This is the only change that has been 


made, 

Miss Nellie M. Shepard, who has been teaching 
in Lanesboro the past year, has accepted an offer 
to assume charge of the grammar schools at Mon- 


tague. 

Edward Riley succeeds L. H. W. French as sub- 
master of the Lawrence High School. Mr. Riley 
has been on the facalty of the Plymouth (N. H.) 
Normal School. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Pawtucket board has elected as teachers, 
Theresa M. Jenkins of Weymouth, Mass., and 
Katharine Owens. 

Woonsocket wishes a manual training school 
and proposes to have one if grit and work can se- 
cure it. There is a fand of $15,000 available and 
they need but little city encouragement. 

Charles H. Babcock of Stonington, Conn., has 
been elected superintendent of the Westerly 
schools. 

Woonsocket is called upon to deal with a very 
serious problem in the greatly overcrowded con- 
dition of the high school and upper grammar 
grades. Principal J. W. V. Rich of the high 
school finds himself much cramped in doing satis- 
factory work. 

Superintendent Baker of Newport reports that 
the introduction of the kindergarten into the school 
system has been a very successful educational 
move. 

Newport is wondering if the city council hes a 
right to take no action whatever, aside from re- 
ceiving bids, after the people have expressly voted 
to build an industrial school. 

The school board of Central Falls has voted to 
increase the salary of Principal Overton to $145 
per month. 

CONNECTICUT. 


After much discussion, Wethersfield has appro- 
priated $23,000 for a new high school building. 
Work will be pushed at once. H. N. Danham of 
Cumberland, Me., has been appointed principal of 
the Wethersfield High School. Mr. Danham has 
taught for two or three years in Moody’s school at 
Northfield. 

Elias Howe, Jr., Post G. A. R., has presented a 
flag to the Barnum school in Kast Bridgeport, 
which was accepted with apprepriate exercises, 
speeches, etc., on Saturday the 3d inst. 

Mrs. Mary Davis of Springfield has been ap- 
pointed to the position in the Bridgeport Training 
School, made vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Dillon. There seems to be trouble yet in regard 
to this school. It is reported that at a recent 
meeting of the board the allegation was made that 
the school is being ran without legal authority. 
It was also stated that two of the former critic 
teachers intended to report for duty at the opening 
of the schoo!, as they have a contract with the city 
yet unfulfilled. 

The Catholic Summer School at New London is 
an important departure, and is pronounced emi- 
nently successful. The attendance was from a 
wide circle, Massachusetts being specially well rep- 
resented. 

Mies Mary L. Smith, class of ’92, Willimantic 
Normal, has been appointed to the public schools 
of Greenwich, Conn. 

Misses Dacy, Crofton, Connor, Mohan, Brown, 
Davis, Burke, and Mrs. M. A. Duggan have 
resumed their places in the New London schools. 
‘ —_— schools have secured Miss Mary L. 

mith, 

Miss Mable Lanpheare, a gradaate of the West 
Hartford High School, will teach in the South 
Bigelow district, Hampton. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM 


of Education offers a great variety of carefally 
directed courses of home reading and study. The 
special subjects for 1892.3 are American Diplo- 
matic History, Greek History, Literature and Art. 
The course is definite, the books carefully chosen, 
and the reading apportioned by the week. More 
than two hundred thousand earnest people have 
found the Chautauqua Circle wonderfully inspir- 
ing and helpful. Persons, no matter how isolated, 
may enjoy all the privileges of membership. Ad- 
dress THE CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, 
Baffalo, N, Y. 


Miss Annie L, Lovett, of the Willimantic Nor- 


mal, will teach at Westminster during the year. 


Mrs. Fannie Loomis is i 
in Central Village in charge of the school 

Miss Julia Nohlfarth retarns to the training 
department of the Normal Free Academy after a 
year in the Willimantic Model School. 

Principal Mather of Stratford has resigned, and 
will be followed by Prof. J. D. Bartley. for 
one years principal of the Bridgeport High 


Miss Emma Olmstead is to succeed Miss Shat- 
tuck as principal of the Bridgeport Training 
School. _ Miss Sarah E. Dillon, who was offered 
the position of critic teacher in this school, was un- 
able to accept on account of a previous eugage- 
ment from which she could not be released. 

Mies Emily Newton succeeds Mrs. Mary A. 
Pease in the intermediate department of the 
school at Canaan. 


MACMILLAN § CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


This well-known publishing house have just 
ready some very valuable educational books that 
should be known by the American teachers and 
college and school offivers. Among the list of new 
books of this class are ‘‘ The Elements of Graphi- 
cal Statics for Engineering Stndents,”’ by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins of University of Wisconsin; ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Algebra,’’ by Professor Dupee of Queen’s 
College, Canada; ‘‘ Introductory Modern Geome- 
try of the Point, Ray, and Circle,’’ by Professor 
Smith of Missouri State University ; ‘‘ Macmillan’s 
Shorter Latin Course,’’ a book for beginners, by 
A. M. Cook, revised and adapted by James C. 
Egbert, Instructor in Columbia College. A new 
American edition, ‘‘ Lock’s Arithmetic,’’ a book 
of remarkab!e excellence, and other books in 
Mathematics, Science, Latin, German, French, 
and English Language and Literature. Separate 
catalogues (three) will be sent free to applicants 
specifying the class of books they desire to examine. 
See advertisement in the JOURNAL of September. 
8th and 22d. 

In the department of fiction Macmillan & Co. 
have ready a new uniform edition of F. Marion 
Crawford’s novels. at the low price of $1,00 each. 
They include ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘ Dr. Clandius,’’ 
** Zoroaster,’? ‘‘ The Three Fates,’’ ‘' Greifen- 
stein,” ‘‘The Witch of Prague,’’ and others, 
unequaled in dramatic scenes and incidents. The 
fourth series of ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,’’ 
by Mrs. Ward is now ready. They are also issuing 
a series of copyright novels by well-known authors; 
at a uniform price of $1.00 each. In this respect 
this great English and American house are among 
the most prominent publishers of the world. Their 
list of miscellaneous books is very large and valu- 
able. Among them is “A Trip to England,’’ by 
Goldwin Smith, a perfect gem in binding and 
typography. ‘* Book-Collecting,’’ by J. H. Slater, 
is a most complete guide to amateurs in selecting a 
library of rare books. For teachers the books on 
the subject of pedagogy include such standard 
works as Fitch’s ‘‘ Lectures on ‘Teaching,’’ Cal- 
derwood’s ‘‘ On Teaching,’’ and ‘‘ Moral Philoso- 
phy,’”’ ete. For descriptive price list in any de- 


partment, send to Macmillan & Co., 112 4th Ave., 
New York City. 


THE BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
The Boston College of Oratory, whose work 
will begin in this city Oot. 3, in its cozy rooms in 
the Boylston Building, bids fair to be a notable 
institution in many respects. Mrs. Clara Power 
Edgerly, who is at its head, founded it with the 
determination of placing it at once in the front 
rank of such schools, That determination she 
seems to be realizing, and the embryotic period 
is to be eliminated in this instance. Rare as such 
an undertaking is, it is by no means impossible of 
achievement, as Mrs. Edgerly is proving. 

The value of the instruction to be obtained is 
not dependent upon the age of an institution. It 
reste rather upon the character, ability and ex- 
perience of its teachers. And, as Mrs. Edgerly 
was wise enough to surround herself with a faculty 
the members of which are equipped with wide ex- 
perience and acknowledged ability, she can now 
fearlessly challenge the conparison of the work of 
her college with that of institutions of much 
greater age. 

Mrs. Edgerly’s experience of years as first 
assistant at the Boston School of Oratory, from 
which she graduated under Prof. Robert R. Ray- 
mond, has given her just the training necessary in 
her new field. Asa teacher of Delsarte gesture, 
pantomine, and dialect, her worth is well known. 
The Greek tableaux posing, which she originated, 
will be a distinctive feature of her college. 

Mr. Howard M. Ticknor has also for years 
been one of Boston’s most distinguished teachers 
of expression, and his dramatic instruction is 
everywhere ranked with the best. 

As a voice teacher Miss Laughton can safely be 
trusted with this, one of the most important 
portions of the training of the elocutionist. In 
her Lewiston school of expression, she has made a 
wide reputation for herself. 

In the physical culture department the college 
is unusually well equipped. Miss Blackwell, for 
so long at the head of this department at Boston 
University, teaches not only the so-called Swedish 
system, but also that of Dr. Sargent, taking 
measurements which indicate graphically the 
development of the pupil. Mrs. Edgerly also is a 
thorough believer in her Delsarte work as a 
means of physical development. 

The Saturday class for teachers, professional 
men, and public epeakers will furnish much 
necessary trainiog for a class of people who are 
oftentimes sadly in need of instruction in the use 
of the voice and a proper and gracefal bearing 
before an an audience. 

Taken all in all the Boston College of Oratory 
seems to be destined to occupy a prominent place 
in the educational world from the first opening of 
its doors. ‘“ Great oake from little acorns grow,’’ 


we are told, but here stands an oak already well- 
rooted, without calling an acorn into service at all. 


Exercises should be held in every schoolroom 


Songs of History. 
Poems and Bailads 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of The Youth’s Companion, author of ‘Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” etc. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth, Gilt Top, Price $1.00. 


Contains over 50 poems on subjects associated with 
the early history of America. It is full of patriotic 
sentiment. Under the head of ‘* Cameos of American 
History” we would mention the following poems: 
COLUMBUS; ISABRELLA; 
THE BIRD 4 TO COLUMBUS ; 


* The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil- 
ities of the national chronicles were never more com- 
pletely set forth than in this charming little book of 

aceful verse which deserves most hearty commen- 
Fation,”—The Critic (N. Y.) 

“ For Declamation Day it offers delightful sibil- 
ities, and history ip these pages becomes a far more 


For Columbian Day. 
October 21, 1892, 


Will be commemorated as the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus 


suitable material, but the following will be of very great assistance : 


real and living thing than it is in the average school 
text book.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

“Some of them have a clear, inspiring, lyrical | 
ring. In narrative he is clear and flowing. is quick | 
to seize upon moral aspects, the strength o' heroism, 
the tenderness of human love, or the sublimity of 
faith in God.”’—Christian Register (Boston). 

“ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic 

atriotism, and cannot fail to stir those who 

em.’’—Golden Rule (Boston). 


To Our Subscribers. 
All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


in the United States. It is difficult to get 


Kristopherus, the Christ Bearer,” 


A COLUMBIAN ODE, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TABLED BLANKS. 


By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S A,, 
Author of ‘Patriotic Reader,’ etc. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: “A stirring poem, 
which I think very well suited for declamation, 
and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme ” 

Cardinal John Gibbon: ‘I read the ‘Colum. 
bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The subject is oppor- 
tunely chosen and creditably executed.” 


24 Pages, Illustrated. 


Single copies in Paper, 15 cents ; Cloth, 25 cents 
25 copies in Paper to one address, $3 00; 50 copies in 
Paper to one address, $5 00. 

With every order for 50 copies or more we send a 
copy of the PATBIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free. 


Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 
Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 
trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
50 cts. 
Stencils 
Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 
5 cts. 


Upon receipt of $1.10 we willl send postpaid all of New York city, next September, a 
SP. E CIAL OF ER the above mentioned helps for Columbian Day. This Lamy ana 
offer will not be good after October 21. 


— Principal Smith is one of the wisest aud kind- 
est of teachers, but now and then his watchfalne:s 
makes him over-suspicious. In the geography 
class the other day his eye fell upon a boy who 
seemed to be eating something. 

‘* Jack,’’ seid the master, sternly, ‘‘take that 
piece of candy out of your mouth at once. 

To hia astonishment a giggle went round the 
room, and the next instant poor Jack answered ; 
**] can’t sir; it’s a gumboil.”’ 


TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


_ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumfora Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 


Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 
any examination in avy of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial Training School in Idaho. men 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and 
Wagon Maker, as teachers, Salary, $750 each. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In an industrial school in New England, a teacher of 
Cooking. Salary $300 and board. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
$11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building that 
cost $14,000; total valuation equal $25,250. This 
property is now offered for sale at $18,500, of which 
$13,000 may lie op a 5 oy cent. mortgage of the pur- 
chaser desires. This is a model property for a fam- 
Wy and day school, and ona boarding combined. 
r full ticulars apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


ing school in a large and delightful 
In a family boarding se are 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT? Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. rice. 
Cook . C. Hea 0. 
° Cook Macmillan & Co, New York 
History of America. Vol. I. ad 
Table Book in Mathermaties ° ° ‘ ‘ Ellwood American Book Co. 
Schoolmaster in rature . 
Sargent Leach. Shewell & Sanborn. 
Politics on the Danube Chas. L. Webster, New York 
The End of the Rainbow > Sabine Thos. Whittaker, 
People at Pisgah D. Appleton & Co, 
His Life’s Magnet ms 
Jagermann Henry Holt & Co 
Case Against Prof Briggs 
Pomeroy-Humphrey S. C. Griggs, Chicago 
° leming H. Revell Co, N ‘ 
Introduction to New Testament . ° err 4 2 
A Modern Dick Whittington .. . Payn John A. Taylor Co, 


Mayflower Tales . 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, aa: 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


e@ Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SomeErRsET St., BOSTON. 


. $2.co a year. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON GODEY’S. 


Godey's Magazine for October marks an era in 
periodical literatare. T.is will be known as 
Godey’s America’s First Magazine. A work of 
art ‘“* Godey’s Idea of the ‘ World’s Fair,’ ”’ isto be 
presented to every purchaser of thisnomber. It is 
a faithfol reprodaction of one of W. Granville 
Smith’s latest and greatest pictures, produced 
expressly for Godey’s. The Magazine is filled 
with surprises and beauties from cover to cover. | 
It contains Jo'n Habberton’s complete nov-1 
‘*Honey and Gaol,’ a companion to Hel- 
len’s Babies,’’ fully illustrated by Albert B. 
Wenzall. Godey’s fashions are # conspicuous and 
beaunfal feature of the publication, there being, 
in addition to carefally edited descriptions and 
fashion articles, four exqaisite plates prcduced in 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Gordwin: ‘‘ Here about the terrible accident 
on the new York and Bagleville Railroad yester- 
day ?”’ Sands: ‘‘ No, what was it?’’ Goodwin: 
‘* They paid a dividend.’’— American Grocer. 

— I was asofferer from catarrh for fifteen years 
with distressing pain over my eyes. I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm with gratifying results. Am appar- 
ently cared.— Z. C. Warren, Rutland, Vt. 


— A school trustee of one of the largest up-town 
wards recently entered one of the public schools, 
and said: ‘* Boys, I haven’t been here in qaite a 
while. Have you missed me?’ “No, sir,’’ 
shoated the boys in chorus — Epoch, 


— I anffered from a severe cold in my head for 
months, and cou!d get no relief. Was advised to 
use Ely’s Cream Balm. It has worked like magic 


ten colors, and representing four of the leaders of 
New York society, attired in the latest Paris coa- 
tumes. Mrs. Heory Ward Beecher’s Home’’ 
department will be read by the women of America 
with delight, and all the Magszine's old admirers 
will read with interest. A. H. Hardy’s carefally 
written article on ‘‘Godey’s, Past and Present.’’ 
Among the choice verse is the latest poem written 
by the late Josephine Pollard. John Habberton 
reviews all the books, and the whole forms a rich 
literary feast. 


ABOUT two hundred Remington typewriting 
machines have been secured by the Buresu of 
Pablic Comfort for use during the World’s Fair. 
Export operators will be selected by the Remington 
Company for this service. These machines will 
be placed throughout the various buildings, and 
are intended for accommodation of the general 
public, the prees, aud Evporition officiala, Wick- 
cff, Seamans, & Co. 327 Broadway, New York 
City, are the manufacturers. Sand for illustrated 
catalogue. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
= the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


1 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 


upwards per day. European plan. Elev: 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— The legend * 048” is well known to moet 


writers in this coudtry. It is the number of Es- 
terbrook’s most popular pen, the Falcon. 


in its cure. I am free from my cold after using 
the Balm one week, and I believe it is the best 
remedy known.—Samuel J Harris, Wholesale 
Grocer, 119 Front St., New York. 


— Labor Lost. Smith.—‘‘ He’s clever enough, 
but a man of misdirected effort. Brown. — ‘I 
shculd eay so. He wound an eight day clock up 
every night for five years.’’—Springfield Graphic. 


Mrs. WINSLOW's SyRuUP”’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure end ask 
for Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
ccnts a bottle. 


— Communicated Suffering, Mrs. Dix. — 
Doean’t your husband soffar terribly from dys- 
pepsia?” Mrs Hicks. —** Nothing in comparison 
with all the other members of the family.’’—New 
York Sun. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
ip bis hands by an East India sarsotonacy the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
apd Permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Threatand Lung aff-ctions 
also @ positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring tw relieve human suffering. I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it. this recipe in Ger 
mab, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paripg and usip Sent by mail by addressing, with 


stamp, pamine this r, W. A. ers" 
Block, Rochester, NF.’ 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, ’93, 


Kor 50 Cents. 


In order to introduce the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION to teach 
paper we make the above special offer, believing that at the end o 


will become permanent subscribers. 


Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips” at 50 cts. each, will i i 
credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 


ers not now taking the 
f the four months they 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the’ NEW YEARLY 8UB 
Journal of Education will secure ONE ournal 
one year’s subscription to the m will 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE ‘monthiv, 82.00 a 
year) free. New Ena. Pus. Co, 
Boston, Mass. 


te, 


secure & year’s subscription 
** Quarterly Register of Current Blisters 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for September opens 
with a new story, by Margaret Deland, entitled 
‘The Story of a Child.” The opening chapters 
are devoted to the bistory of an imaginative child, 
and is written in the writer’s best style. 7 It is fol- 
lowed by “ Cliff Dwellers in the Cefion,”’ by Olive 
Thorne Miller. William H. Bishop continues his 
instructive papers regarding ‘An Americen at 
Home in Stuart Sterne has sonnet 
called ‘' Night After Night,’’ and Mary J . Jacques 
a ketch entitled ‘* Catherine,’ describing model 
Earopean house servant,—a person rarely found ip 
this country outede of a book of fiction. Rev 

Edward Kverett Hale’s delightful paper on A 
New England Boyhood,’ is devoted to his life 
at home, and has all the livelinees and brightnese 
of this author. Is is a really valuable pictare 
of domestic life in New England fifty years ago. 
Mr. S. R Elliott’s article on “The Romance of 
Memory,” Miss Scudder’s third paper on * Shel- 
ley’s Prometheus,”’ Mr. Crawford’s installment of 
bis exciting serial, “ Don Orsino,’’ not to forget a 
poem by Elizabeth S:uart Phelps, called 
Lost Colors,” are the chief remaining co ntents of 
a well composed number. Price, $100 a year; 
«ingle copies, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flln & Company. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal sends out a Sep- 
tember nomber which cannot fail to delight ite 
many readers. ‘‘Why Young Men Defer Mar- 
riage’ is the subject of an interesting article op 
this trath-aseerting topic, by John Lambert Payne. 
The paper is statistical and treats this momentous 
matter from every standpoint. The domestic prob- 
lem concerning the relations existing ‘‘ Between 
Mistress and Maid’? ie intelligently discussed by 
Harriett Prescott Spofford, Mra. Lyman Abbott 
Helen C. Conant, and Christine Terhune Herrick, 
as is ‘* Gettiog Home from the Country,’’ by Helen 
Jay. The wife of Alexandre Dumas, is the eub- 
ject of a sketch, with portrait, and Laura Grover 
Smith gives a description of a unique firm of 
women lawyers in Milwaukee. Mande Haywood 
contributes a special illustrated paper on ‘* The 
Chieago Society of Decorative Art,’’ and Walter 
H Barrett writes comprehensively of ‘‘ Women 
and Life Insurance.”’ A carefally prepared paper 
by Isabella M. Aitken upon ‘“‘The Care of the 
Hands,’’ will be foucd valuable to women, as will 
Miss Parloa’s “All About the House’? The Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage writes of “Art in the Old 
World,”’ and Mrs. Lyman Abbott discusses many 
topive intelligently and well. Robert J Bardette 
writes refreshingly of “ Home Sweet Home,’’ and 
Mrs. Mallon gives some ‘* Hints to Elderly 
Women.’ The always interesting departments 
are of more than usual value. Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Pablishing Co. 


— The New England Magazine for September 
has for its frontispiece a picture of Bazzards Bay, 
Mass, followed by a copiously illustrated article, 


medicine doesn’t 
amount to much. 
They re all of 
them ‘the best,” 
But there’s on] 
one of them that’s 
enough to 
uarantee — and 
t is Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medica] 
Discovery. With 
that, if it fails to benefit or cure, in any case, 
you have your money back. 

It’s a medicine that cures, in all di 
caused by a torpid liver or impure blood. 
It’s not like the sarsaparillas, which claim 
to do good in March, April, and May. 
the year round, with equal benefit, it cl 
invigorates, and builds up the entire system. 
If you're bilious, * run-down,” or dyspeptic, 
or suffering from any blood-taint or disorder, 
that’s the medicine you need. For the worst 
forms of Scrofula, and in the most stubborn 
Skin and Scalp Diseases, such as Salt-rheum 
Tetter, Eczema, Erysipelas, and all kindred 
ailments, nothing can equal it as a perfect 
and permanent remedy. The genuine sold 
for $1.00. Beware of spurious imitations 
or dilutions, offered at less prices, 


entitled ‘‘On the Shores of Buzzards Bay,” by 
F. Kimball. E 3B. Rexford’s *'One of a Thon- 
sand,’”’ Chaps. 3-8, iscontinued. ‘* Old Deerfil',” 
by M. E. Allen, is a very interesting and profusely 
illustrated paper. ‘ Rhode Island,”’ by E. B, 
Andrews, bas more than a local interest, and hag 
a vast number of good illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings. Other articles are: ‘‘An 
Improved Highway System,’’ by E. P Powell; 
“The North Pole,” (a poem) by C M. Skinner; 
‘“‘An August Drive,’’ (a poem) by Jas. Backham; 
‘What is Nationalism ?’’ by Kabbi Solomon 
Schindler; “ Requiem A! ernam,’’ (a poem) by 
Artbur L. Salmon; ‘‘A Lover’s Fanevy,”’ (4 poem) 
Mrs. Rex’s Brahmin, (a story) by Kate Gannett 
Wells; ‘*Sorrow Transformed,’’ (a poem) by 
Elizabeth C. Cardozo; ‘' Bird Traits,’’ Frank 
Bolles; ‘‘An Old New Hampshire Master.’’ by 
Horatio T. Perry; ‘‘Patien e,’’ (a poem) by 
Edward W. Barnard; ‘' Signal Service,”’ (a farce) 
by Elizabeth and Anne Gleason; illustrated by H. 
Hatfield; ‘*A Plea for the German Element in 
America,’”’ by W. L. Sheldon; ‘* The Tendencies 
of Ochello Perkins (a story) by Helen Campbell; 
** Profit Sharing in the United States,’’ by Nicho- 
las Pame Gilman; and ‘* The End of Childhood” 
(a poem) by Grace MacGowan Cooke. The edi- 
tor treate of lesson from the Homestead strike. 
The Omnibus has a variety of good things. Price, 
$3.00 a year ; single copies, 25 cents, Boston: 
New Eagland Magazine Co. 


— In the September number of The Forum is an 
article on ‘‘The Alarming Proportion of Venal 
Voters,’’by Prof. Jobn J. McCook, who has made 


a careful investigation to ascertain the precise pro- 
portion of purchasable votes in both rural and 


LUXURY OF MODERN RAILWAY 
TRAVEL, 


A recent trip over the Royal Blue Line, New 
York to Washington and return, impressed the 


writer most strongly as to the wonderfal possibili- 
ties regarding speed and Joxury in railway travel 
in America. Having been in every state in the 
Unicn, and over a large part of Europe, we are 
prepared to feel ourselves acquainted with railway 
traveportation thorougbly, acd while in no wav 
failing to recogniz3 the splendid service furnished 
the public by the great railway linea in America, 
the writer believes that he is stating nothing too 
strongly in saving that in bis jadgment there is 
not a service in the world, which taken as a whole, 
will compare with the famous Royal Biue Line, 
composed of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
the Philadelphia and Reading, and Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroads. Not onlyis the time made be- 
tween there points, via this line, the quickest ever 
meds between New York and Washington, but 
with a road bed that is simply perfect, and an 
¢qoipment so laxurious as to leave nothing to be 
desired, it furnishes no doubt the finest service of 
apy line in the world. 

Every train via the Royal Blue Line is veatibuled 
from end to end, and consists not only of one of the 
most luxnrious parlor and sleeping cars ever made 
by the Palman Palace Car Company, but also of 
palatial day coaches far superior to the parlor care 
run on many lines, with smokieg compartments 
fitted up with chairs and sofas, the same as in 
drawing room cars. Although the service is so 
superior and the time so quick, on no train are 
there any extra charges, to those who desire ac 
commodations in the drawing room or sleeping 
care only the regular additional charges are asked. 
and on all of the trains vestibuled day coaches are 
ran open to the public without any extra charges 
what-ver. The dining car service attached to the 
privcipal trains is in keepiong with the splendid 
character of the line’s service and the cuisine equal 
to the best hotels of the country. It is no wonder 
that the Royal Blue Line has attained phenomenal 
populsrity, and it has not attained its position by 
avy other reason than that it deserves it. It is so 
incomparably superior to any service ever inaugu- 
rated between New York and Wasbington that it 
would be surprising if the public did not patronize 
it so liberally; certainly no one who wants the 
best should take any other, and when it is con 
sidered that for the finest service in the world 
no additional charges of any description are re- 
quired, it should receive, as it does, the endorse- 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
matien, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Seeses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is aprlied into each nostril aid is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at , ets; by mail, roniatered. 60 cts 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren New 


Important 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose (0 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made 1" 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, /10 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND Pus Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


($1.00 a year), free. 
8 


NEw Ena. Pus. Co 
Boston, 


ment and patronage of the publie, — Christian 
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arban communities in Connecticat. This, we be- 
lieve, is the firat and certainly the most thorough 
effort to ascertain what nationalities contribate 
most to venality, and what special influences have 
made so large a number of voters purchasable. In 
a subsequent article, in the October number of 
The Forum, Professor McCook will tell the precise 
method by which this venal vote is ‘‘ handled,” and 
soggest remedies. We believe that there has 
been no more important study than this made for 
avy periodical in recent years, 


— The Eclectic Magazine for September gives 
evidence that this periodical, established in 1844, 
maintains its high standard of excellence. The 
present number has 19 articles selected from the best 
foreign reviews and magazinee, beginning with the 
‘* Migrations of the Races of Men Considered His- 
torically,’”’ by James Bryce, M.C. Among the 
articles are: “Side-Lights on Uganda,” by Rev. 
Horace Waller; “The Little Napoleon of Cari- 
bou”’; ‘* Town Life Under the Restoration,” by 
Wm. C. Sidney; ‘ Three Essayettes,’’ by Coven- 
try Patmore; ‘‘Mental Imagery,’’ by Alfred 
Binet; ‘*Mid-Summer Magic,” by Vernon ee; 
* Are We Really So Bad?” by Rt. Hon. G. 
Osbonie Morgan, M.P.; ‘' The Real Historian’ 
from Macmillan’s msgazine; ‘‘The Russian Cri- 
sis,”’ by a former exile; Shelley’s Centenary,’’ 
by William Watson; “ French and English,” and 
‘‘ William and Bismarck.’’ The foreign notes 
and miscellany are valuable. Price, $5 00a year; 
single copies, 45 cents. New York City. 144 
Eighth St.: E. R. Pelton, Publisher. 


—In the Popular Science Monthly, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, there will be an 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec: 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
in 
ri- 


Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest p 
ces, Cattalogues on Nia 

Feporter, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller 

&@ or 00. 
. 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


| CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal NSpellers. 


article on the disadvantages which the conditions| Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


of modern city life throw in the way of the best 
physiological development of children, by Dr. 
Henry Ling Taylor. The subject is fully reviewed 


Felton’s Unrivailed Outline Mapes. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


i i i : 171 Broadway, 
in @ philosophical manner, and the attempt is EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. NEW YORK, 


made to measure the ixflaence for good or ill 


which each of the factors in which city conditions| Amderson’s Histories and Hlisvl Readers. 
differ from those of the country exerts upon the| E&emson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 


child’s bodily and mental faculties. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ano Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
tor catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


YMINASTIG CARDS 


OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston, 


ln Three Series. Price, t§ cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 36 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 
have been thoroughly tested in both primary and 
grammar grades. The first series is particularly 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi- 
nary school. They have been especially adapted 
to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school-rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
nands of tired or new teachers. 

_ A pupil can easily ‘learn to give the orders, 
‘eaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 
The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
ike them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 

BARON NILS POSSE, M.C., Posse Gymnasium 
Boston, Mass. : — ‘* The ‘Gymnastic Cards’ compiled 
dy Mr. F. A. Morse and intended for use in schools. 
admirably fill their place; for they are the outcome 
of actual experience in teaching under chose most 
dificult conditions, — the encroaching upon much 
needed floor spoce by detks and chairs. ete | 
taught under these same conditioss, I can spea' 
with authority on the matter, and can testify to the 
excellence of the cards.” 


Address all orders :. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ne to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 
** Quarterly Register of Current History” 
($1 00 a year) free. NEw Ena. Pus. Co, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


TW NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Educatio 

year’s subscription free. 

NEW ENG, PUB. CO.. 8 Romerset St., Boaton. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
STE OMENS ebonca Ole 


\W BEN CORRFSPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mdation this Journal, 


m will secure a| derful 


Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


AGENCY WORK might at first seem to be impossible in positions which the law requires to be filled by civil 
eervice examinations, and yet a great many positions are filled in this way by our Ageoey- 
For instance we had a letter July 1 from the superintendent of the Institution for the Blind at Batavia, N. Y., 
stating that Swe postions there would be fi'led by examination held on July 20, and suggesting that we have candl- 
dater present. 6 at once pre- | the conditions of the position and of the examination and sent it to those of 
pared a printed circular stating our candidates who would fill the position well and who had not as yet 
secured positions. Some twelve in fifteen presented themselves at the examivation, and one of them stood third 
in the list for the vacancy in music, while two of them led the list for the literary position. The superintendent 
wrote us as to the result of the examination, and were our candidates. This we did, and 
asked us to tend testimonials as to thore who CIVIL SERVICE we wondered how he would decide as to 
the literary position, since both of the candidates had remarkably good records and testimonials. The one who 
stood second on the list was however a mere: seenes, and she was elected. She writes Aug. 20, ‘I received a 
letter yesterday informing me that I was one of the three highest (No. 2), and that I have been appointed. I have 
written to the superintendent accepting the position at $400 and home. I have found my EX MIN TIONS. 
relations with your Agency most satisfactory. Lonly regret that 1 had not joined a year A A 
ago: Wherever positions are to be filled in this way. we shail be glad to suggest candidates, though there is 
always risk in depending entirely on the result of examinations, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE BENEFITS OF A “LOCAL” AGENCY. 


After twice securing positions through the School Bulletin Agency, one in Pennsylvania and one in 
Missouri, it may seem unaccountable that I should have changed my registration to another agency. But 
I wanted a place at the West, and I thought my chances would perhaps be better if I should register in a 
Chicago Bureau which makes large statements of what it accomplishes. At the end of the season I found 
myself without a place, the multitude of vacancies reported by the Chicago Bureau proving mythical or 
unattainable. At the end of the August I re-registered in the Bulletin Agency, and on that very day was 
recommended to a position at Highland Park, @ swhurb of Chicago, to which I was at once appointed. I 
shall not swap borses again. 
Sept. 6, 1892. 


GRACE M. SWEETING. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


L during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 

have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us this searon. Angust and September 
are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short notice, Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureav, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who bave been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to eet nye because of tueir inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probapilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


THE EMPIRE: sritisn People. Beau. 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 


“A gelightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 


its paper and type of the very best = - its illustrat. 
—Jou' 


numerous and of excellent quality.” of Education. 


receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 K. 17th St.. New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Oper to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Tre t Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 106 Wabash Ave.,|/371 Main Street, 
Mass. 


ceive of, with its Hy of aniformly easy le ft. 
one 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 


1201 So.Spring 8t., | 48 Washington Bldg., 
1 Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


Oo H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
FRENCH. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. 


} Proprietors. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
A! H RS FOR FALL VACANCIES. 
a Registration Form sent on application. 


EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W: 
For dress 
E. H. Principal. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
S™e both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 


‘ KR NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
D. Hagan, Ph.D. 


er NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


For Catalogues address. 
‘or e8 ress 
J. GREENOUGH, President. 


Geachers 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. W- 


9 
Teachers Agency 

OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of 

IFTH AVENUE (corn 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 


cies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
five United States. Write and learn about the won 
success of our well tried 

CO-OPERATIVE 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents 

ATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
tt 147 THRooP 8T., CHICAGO, ILL, 


"98 SONGS tor a8 cent stamp. Howe Torre, 


1% UNION TEA CHERS AGENC Y Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enroliment fee, but earns commissions. 
Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 4 East 14TH St., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address © B RUGGLES & CO (Palace Hotel Bidg,) 
ont change at | 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onlo. 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like AMERICAN 
0 F E. service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU 

or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. ° 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


in New England, and has gained a national reputation, We receive calls for 
‘State and Territory and from abroad. During the 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 
DEAR Mr. ORCUTT: 
Miss Adeline Murphy, sent by you yesterday, was elected 
last evening as Assistant in our Whiting Grammar School. 
Accept my thinks for your prompt and _ satisfactory 
response to my request. 
Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, 


Lynn, Aug. 30, 1892. Supt. of Schools. 


ool officers for 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to ech 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma ‘ 


Local Agents UPERINTENDENTS, 
"PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 


To represen 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION We want a local agent in every city and town in 
and AMERICAN TEACHER the country to receive subseriptions for the Journal 
At County Anstitutes. | of Education and American Teacher. not in- 


h your professional work in the least. 
AGENCY DEPT. | Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., ENGLAND PUB. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. \ 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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SUPLEE’S 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE 
Schools of Detroit, Michigan. 


Nos. 47, 48. Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. Second & Third Grades. 


Nos. 49, 50. Hans Andersen’s Stories. A Fourth Grade. 
Nos. 17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. Fifth Grade. 
Nos. 22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. Fifth Grade. 
Nos. 13, 14. Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Sixth Grade. 
No. 2. Longfellow’s Courtship of [liles 

Standish. ° Sixth Grade. 
No. 28. Burroughs’s Birds and Bees. Seventh Grade. 
No. 4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, Among 

the Hills, and Songs of Labor. Seventh Grade. 
No. 6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of 

Bunker Hill Battle, and other 

Poems. Seventh Grade. 
No. 1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. . Eighth Grade. 


Essays from the Sketch Book 
of Washington Irving. 


Nos. 51, 52. 
Eighth Grade. 


Reading of Poems commemorating events in Revolutionary Period, connecting 
reading with work in history. 


A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each of the 55 Regular Num- 
bers, and 9 Extra Numbers of the Riverside Literature Series, will be sent to any address 
on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston. 11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YorK. 
28 LAKESIDE BuILpING, CHICAGO. 


ILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
A Primer of Health, A series of temperance Physiologies designed for Primary, 


A Healthy Body, Intermediate, and Grammar grades. Prepared by Cuas. 


H. M.D. i i 
The Essentials of Health. Michigan University formerly Professor of Histology in 


Catalogue mailed on application —Correspondence invited. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physi 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of tive Philosophy 3 Express eae be b+] 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees conferred. 
tw Fall Term opens October 18th. Address for tees pntalogte. 
ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Mass. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Ohartered by the State.) 

LARA POWER EpG 

a, Delsarte rincipal, and Teacher of Tufts College, Teacher of 
OWARD M. TICKNOR, head of Dramatic Dept. HELK ‘ ’ 

MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Voice Culture. Teacher’ of 


Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Oratory in Post 
Saturc ass for a ofessiomal men 
BUILDING, cor, Boylston and Tremont Sts. Send for Catalogae : 62 Be 


Graded 


APPLETONS? 


Lists for 
braries, and Topical 


Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers’ 
Should be 


reference. 


in the hands of every book- 
S buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


THE CHAMPION GAMES 
FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 


the world’s Geography: (t) “ Countries and | 


Islands”; (2) “Cities ” ; (3) “ Mountains and 
Lakes”; (4) “Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 

Which shall it be? 

Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
are enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, \ cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 


Published by 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


St. Paut or Winona, MINM. 


AN ADJUSTABLE IB00K COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
book from 32mo te Svo, without cutting. 


Price per 100, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
Send for 


Ww. BEVERLEY HARRISON, 
69 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds. 1 


S HORTHAND. Should studs ie 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the IsAAC PITMAN system, says: 

‘No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
the schools, for the parents of children will demand it.*’ 

6 Lessons, Metropolitan ool of Isaac 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th 8t.. New York. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 


TRENCH 
nn ON WORDS 


New Plates. 


over all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, c| 
413 pages. Net price, $1.00. oth, 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cts, 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 61 East Tenth 8t., N. y, 


NEw FOR THE 


SUNDA 
CARNERED CEMS 


A superb collection of new and standard Sun 
School Songs and Hymns, representin Mey | 
Hymn Writers and 100 mposers. Contains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
name famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards, 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


For LITTLE SINGERS, 


A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of the Sunday school. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this. his latest 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boaris. 


Price 35 cents postpaid. 

cH R LEADERS: Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu- 

si isitor, containing new anthems each month, 
— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co.. The John Ch Co. 


Dr. Sauveur’s New Editions. 


CAUSERTES AVEC MES ELEVES PETITES, CAUSE- 
RIES, and LA PAROLE FRANSCAISE, supplement- 
ed with exercises and translations. 


LA PAROLE FRANCAISE has now a verb drill and 
a vocabulary. 


JUST OUT: 
PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 
By MARIE SaUVEUR and SUSAN LOUGEE. Retail 
price, 95 cents. 


Acopy of any of Dr. SAuVEUR’s works will be sent 
to teachers only, on receipt of half the retail price 
and 10 cents for postage, by 

Send for circulars. Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

Bt 6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 

USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy- 

ing apparatus pro- 
ed; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 g6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & (0., 
615 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


Good General Education. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 
and 15 cts. additional secures one 


of the best $250 Fountain Pens in 


the market. Address, NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset Street. Boston, Mass. 


of boys and girls have acquired 
the art of desig. ing by home 
from the GEOMETRIGRAPH boo 
of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 


25 cents postal note, b 
WB. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 740 Broadway, N. Y.., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Use the Wire 


If you want anything of us this fall, and also exercise a 


day. 


our pamphlet, “ The Bradley Color Scheme.” 


ever was. Our Catalogue is not an old story. The « 


tractive variations. Have you a late copy? 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, Astor PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


It takes time to make KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL and FURNITURE, a 
variety is almost impossible. Consequently neither you nor we can aff 
. If you use Drawing Papers you want our card of samples ; 
prise you. We cannot say enough about our Epucationat C 
We hav 
you. Try our School Scissors ; also the Springfield face Ge 

We have not mentioned the Casinet oF WEIGHTS AND MEAsuRE 


plot” may be t 


eely 


little patience if your order isn’t filled during the first half- 


Ss. 


nd to always keep up the stock in its infinite 
ford to waste any time thoughtlessly. 

the quality and prices will surely please and may sur 
olored Papers, both coated and Engine Colored. Get 
The Bradley Language Series,” that may interest 


S for months, but it is certainly as good as it 
he same year by year, but each edition has at 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprincrrep, Mass. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by 
Prof. T. D. SuPLES. Trench “On the stuay of 
——$—$—$—$— —<—$— Words,” originally in lectures. was but poorly adap. 
: ted for use as a text book. The editor has long de. 
lored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
| T esent volume. The advantages claimed 
L 
| 
; 


